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BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
CHAPTER XI. 


ROSETTA AND ROSE. 


Rosetta was now unable to think of anything except her 
approaching meeting with Rose. Hourly, she became sensible of 
an increasing passion of tenderness and love. Lying awake at 
night, she could recall with poignant vividness the birth of her 
child, which so nearly had exacted her own life. And, to-day, 
pangs tormented her excruciatingly, because the child once 
more must be torn from her body. 

She had come to Charminster cherishing the hope that she 
might be acknowledged as Rose’s mother. But every interview 
with her sisters had deepened the conviction that time held no 
such solace in trust for her. She had prayed that they might 
change, that in the evening of life light might shine upon them 
with kindlier ray. She found them, where she had left them, in 
the soft shadows of the garden, sheltered by a vast umbrella! 

Her life with Septimus had been far from happy, although 
they had loved each other faithfully. The past poisoned it. 
Success came too late to a broken and disappointed man. _IIl- 
health made him irritable and morbid. She had accepted this 
as part of her punishment for breaking the seventh command- 
ment, but it had scarred her as the tiger had scarred Septimus. 
Each was aware that the other had been mauled, that the marks 
must remain, that the wounds from time to time would break 
open afresh. Each, also, had expected much of life, born with 
an immense capacity for enjoyment or pain; and pain had been 
their portion. 

1 Copvright, 1912, by H. A. Vachell, in the United States of America. 
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Rosetta, for her part, had not rebelled against this, being 
essentially passive of character, but suffering brought premature 
wrinkles and white hair. The knowledge that things had gone 
wrong became, perhaps, more intolerable as the years passed, 
as the sense of futility possessed her. Unhappily, this same 
sense had obsessed Septimus in regard to his work. It was 
so nearly exactly right, that demons tore him whenever he 
reflected that it was not quite right. His appeal failed to 
be supreme because of his physical disabilities. He had 
set forth the seamy side with convincing pathos and realism, 
but the critics—and everybody else—clamoured for more 
sunshine. The books written after ‘Mists’ were brought 
forth with anguish. Unable adequately to satisfy others, it 
became increasingly difficult to satisfy himself. He tore up and 
re-wrote innumerable chapters, and when the last proofs were 
revised collapsed from exhaustion. During these periods, 
Rosetta honoured all drafts upon her devotion and courage, 
wondering when she would collapse also, bled white by so constant 
a drain upon her vitality. 

And then came his last illness and death. 

The end—with what thankfulness she reflected on this!— 
had been calm and easy. She perceived how sorry he was to 
leave her, and yet how willing to go. Towards the last, he had 
spoken much of her future, urging her to return to Charminster, 
and to begin again. 

To begin again! 

Was it possible to begin again? In the garden at the Dower 
House under the cedars and limes that had remained the same 
the possibilities quickened. In the drawing-room, gazing at her 
portrait, beholding herself as saint and martyr, she had known 
the hope to be moribund. At a subsequent visit, Jaqueline had 
shown her some of the china in the marqueterie cabinet. There 
was a French snuff-box that had belonged to a de Clancy. When 
you touched a spring, a tiny enamelled bird sprang from the box 
and trilled delightfully. To Rosetta as a child, this box had 
been magical. She could just remember the time when she 
believed it to be alive, and pitied it, shut upin a box. It sang so 
joyously, because it was set loose. 

She said to Jaqueline : 

“Is that, by any chance, one of those snuff-boxes that hold 
a singing bird?’ 

‘To be sure,’ replied Jaqueline. ‘My great uncle bought 
it, the extravagant fellow, and gave it to my mother. Rosetta 
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used to love it, and every Sunday for years we would get it out 
for little Rose.’ 

‘Will you get it out for me?’ asked Rosetta. 

‘ With pleasure.’ 

But, alas! something had gone wrong with the spring. The 
bird refused to leap from its prison, and Jaqueline said 
sorrowfully : 

‘I fear it will sing no more.’ With one of her whimsical 
ideas she added: ‘It knows that we have no children.’ 

Rosetta whispered : ‘ It will sing again for Rose’s children.’ 

Jaqueline’s face brightened. She pressed Rosetta’s hand, 
and only modesty prevented her from murmuring: ‘ Sometimes 
T can see and feel the darlings.’ 

Rose arrived on the Friday following Derek’s encounter with 
the navvy, and on the Saturday morning she saw Rosetta, who 
had been invited to luncheon and requested to come early. 
Mother and daughter met upon the lawn, clasped hands, and 
gazed at each other. Rose’s first impression was that of beauty, 
a subtile spirituality, which seemed to shine out of the pale tired 
face. Rosetta recognised the eyes and smile of little Rose, and 
fed hungrily upon these. The voice was quite unfamiliar. 

‘Please sit down, Mrs. Newman, I do so want to talk with 

you.’ 
They talked of many things during that first half-hour; and 
Rosetta noticed that Victor Mauleverer was not mentioned; nor 
did Rose’s glance stray in his direction. He sat with the Aunts, 
and Rosetta could hear his nicely modulated voice, never raised 
too loud. And then Crump announced luncheon. 

In the middle of the meal, Victor asked carelessly : 

‘ How is your sailor-man, my dear Rose?’ 

‘Yes; how is Derek?’ Rose, in turn, demanded of Aunt 
Jaqueline; but, as she mentioned his name, Prudence answered 
with austerity : 

‘I regret to say he has left the Bank. I understand that his 
mother and he are leaving Charminster.’ 

‘Oh!’ Rose exclaimed. 

‘I have taken their cottage,’ said Rosetta. 

To the sisters, this was news of great interest, and they 
discussed it with animation, welcoming Mrs. Newman as a 
neighbour. Rose listened to Victor Mauleverer with absent- 
minded indifference, and Rosetta kept wondering: ‘ Does she 
care? Is it friendship? Or something deeper?’ 

37—2 
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The half of her that was Mauleverer approved of Victor. 
Partly prejudiced against the young fellow, she had to admit his 
charm of manner and appearance. The ladies fussed over him 
without making him look foolish or awkward. His smile would 
have disarmed a Malay running amok. And his voice had 
insinuating inflexions. Without any question he was head over 
ears in love. He had reached the stage of the disease when it 
is stupid to hide it, and perhaps painful. All his pals knew 
how things were with him; and the rest of the world didn’t 
matter. 

‘Can we have tea on the river?’ asked Rose. 

‘ Aren’t we too large a party, my dear? ’ replied Jaqueline. 

‘We can get Derek and his punt. With two punts we shall 
have more room than company.’ She turned to Rosetta: ‘ As 
you are taking their cottage, I expect you know the Devenishes? ’ 

‘TI do.’ 

‘He is a brave young man,’ said Prudence, ‘ but rather 
—violent.’ 

“In the defence of women—yes,’ replied Rosetta. 

Rose glanced up with sparkling eyes, but said nothing. The 
talk meandered back to the river and the weather. Rosetta 
found it difficult to believe that the scene was real. The easy 
chatter, the pleasant atmosphere, the serene, smiling faces of the 
sisters, the intimate allusions to which, perforce, she must 
present a blank countenance, filled her with the sense that she 
was an onlooker at a nicely-mounted drawing-room comedy. 
She kept on saying to herself: ‘ That is my child opposite, but 
I’m an outsider, out of it all for ever and ever.’ She wished that 
she had died upon the day that Septimus was buried. It was 
difficult also not to stare too persistently at Rose, not to glut 
her starving vision with an inordinate surfeit. The sense of 
possession deepened; the words ‘mine—mine—mine’ repeated 
themselves dully in her brain. Afterwards she wondered what 
power had enabled her to eat, and drink, and laugh, to say in 
reply to a question of Jaqueline’s: ‘ Yes, I like plenty of oil in 
my salad,’ or ‘I quite agree that peas cannot be gathered too 
young,’ while Rose prattled gaily of the latest play and the Royal 
Academy ! 

In the drawing-room, with Rose beside her, she sipped her 
coffee, looking up at her own portrait, which seemed to smile 
ironically. Rosetta thought: ‘I was never really like that.’ 
Rose, watching her face, and thinking how sad it was, murmured : 
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‘My mother must have been one of the happiest creatures in the 
world when that was painted.’ 

‘I wonder whether she knew it. At her age I didn’t know 
it. And when a portrait was done of me long ago I can remember 
quite well practising a smile in my looking-glass so as to impress 
the artist with the conviction that I was happy.’ 

Rose considered this attentively : 

‘We have a better time. Everybody admits it. My life, 
Mrs. Newman, has been extraordinarily happy. This old world 
has always seemed so young and jolly to me.’ 

‘The world, my dear, is as old as the eyes that behold it.’ 

‘Isn’t that in ‘‘ Mists ’’? ’ 

‘Yes; my husband said it was the platitude of platitudes, so 
glaringly obvious that most of us ignore it.’ 

‘It will be heavenly on the river this afternoon,’ remarked 
Rose, with apparent irrelevance. 

Rose manceuvred cleverly in the accomplishment of her 
purpose; and at four Derek punted up to the Dower House, and 
joined the party on the lawn. He looked his best in flannels. 
Victor greeted him pleasantly, and said critically : 

‘Jove! What a forearm! ’ 

‘Hauling on ropes,’ exclaimed Derek, with a laugh. 
‘ Nothing like it.’ 

Rosetta saw that Prudence glanced with pursed-up lips at the 
injured knuckles. Her gracious smiles were for Victor. He had 
donned flannels also, of a finer cut and quality than Derek’s, 
not white, but cool grey. He played his part with ease and 
finish, a charming jeune premier expressly designed to wear the 
inconspicuous uniform of the most select regiment in the service. 

Derek punted Jaqueline and Rosetta; Victor, no novice with 
a pole, took charge of Rose and Prudence. When the stream 
widened below Charminster, Derek proposed a race. Victor 
agreed lazily. To the astonishment of the ladies, the less 
powerful young man won, although not without a struggle. 
Skill, as Rosetta perceived, vanquished strength. The race was 
very short, but at the end of it Derek appeared flushed by his 
exertions, while the soldier had not turned a hair. He explained 
modestly that he had been a wet bob at Eton. 

‘He can do things,’ thought Rosetta. 

Derek accepted defeat not quite gracefully; and the difference 
between the training of Eton and a grammar-school just peeped 
out. 
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‘I’d have overhauled him in another hundred yards,’ he 
growled; Jaqueline made things easier by remarking: ‘ Our 
punt is the lighter of the two, I think.’ Then Derek laughed, 
recovering his good-humour : 

‘It’s not that. He is the better man.’ 

‘ At punting,’ murmured Rosetta. 

After the race, the young men sat down and paddled, while 
the ladies lay back upon the cushions. The punts glided down 
the Char, which seemed in no hurry to reach the sea. The sun 
had enticed from the water-meadows elusive spirits of the mist, 
who seemed to cast enchantment upon the landscape. The cattle 
lifted their heads, a cow-bell tinkled in the distance; the larks 
were singing. For many minutes none spoke, each conscious 
that they were floating through an earthly Paradise, each lulled 
to dreams of the past and future, because the present was so 
adorably merged in both. Prudence, mildly benignant beneath 
a mushroom hat, smiled at Jaqueline, as if to say: ‘ This is life 
as it ought to be, a fragrant pilgrimage through Arcadia.’ 
Jaqueline’s soft blue eyes blinked the familiar answer: ‘I quite 
agree, sister.’ Rosetta, watching Rose, was speechless in front 
of the mysteries of growth and change, recalling the first sight 
of the baby, the puckered, orange-coloured girl, who ought to 
have been a boy, hearing its feeble wail, so inexpressibly 
forlorn. . . 

Rose’s laugh broke the spell. 

“Isn’t this simply splendid? ’ 

Victor paused for a suitable reply. Laying the paddle aéross 
his shapely legs, and bending forward, smiling into Rose’s face, 
he answered gravely : 

“It’s top hole! ’ 

_ After tea, they returned to the Dower House rather earlier 
than usual, because Jaqueline insisted that Prudence should 
not expose herself to the late evening air. Whereupon Rose 
expressed anxiety, allayed by Prudence herself. 

‘Your Aunt fusses over me.’ 
“You have seen Dr. Pogany?’ 

‘Why should I see him for a slight indisposition? ’ 

So no more was said. The ladies were too old-fashioned to 
permit any reference to illness before a comparative stranger 
and in the presence of two young men. But Rose remarked 
that Aunt Prudence looked tired, and on the way home she fell 
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into a doze, sleeping so quietly that for the first time the young 
girl was reminded of the last eternal sleep. She made a sign to 
Victor not to talk, and spread a soft white shawl over the 
slumbering figure now so significantly relaxed and fragile. 
Victor punted almost noiselessly; the drops from the pole fell 
melodiously upon the surface of the stream; the water lapped 
against the side of the slowly-moving punt. Rose sat upright, 
facing Victor, with her eyes upon Prudence. Tears gathered in 
them, and when the young man saw these his heart leapt with 
the desire to kiss them away. He divined her thoughts, 
sympathising with them. One of her faithful guardians might 
be called upon to leave Rose; and he would take the vacant 
place. He whispered tenderly: ‘Dear little Rose,’ and she 
looked up, reading the expression upon his face, and seeing him 
as he was, simple, kind, incapable of baseness, clean in mind 
and body, a Mauleverer of the best pattern! 

Presently, round a bend in the river, Charminster floated 
into view. The mists obscured the lower and less pleasing part 
of the ancient town. But the old houses on the hill, with their 
steep, red-tiled roofs, not one of quite the same pitch as the 
others, were defined clearly against a pale-blue sky. The tower 
of the church stood out above the massed buildings; and its 
vane shone golden. So it had stood, square and sturdy to the 
four winds of heaven, during five centuries of English history. 
Gazing at it, Rose heard the chiming of the clock, sweet notes 
sublimated by distance, and then the solemn tolling of the 
passing hour... . 

Upon the pretext of seeing Mrs. Devenish, Rose was punted 
back to the cottage by Derek. As soon as the pair were alone, 
Derek began to speak enthusiastically of the future, of work in 
London, of his conviction that at last he had found himself.’ 

‘I am simply mad keen.’ 

Designedly, he kept sentiment at bay, much to the disappoint- 
ment of the maid, too inexperienced to see the passion so 
strenuously suppressed, and distressfully conscious that Derek’s 
plans apparently did not include her. Annoyed with herself, 
slightly exasperated with Derek, she answered in monosyllables ; 
and the young man inferred that a season in London had chilled 
friendship. Never was maid nearer to being kissed, and never 
was maid less aware of it. They parted with a vague under- 
standing that they would meet again before Rose returned to 
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Mauleverer House, but Derek was saying to himself, desperately : 
‘I can’t stand it. I won’t see the witch till I have something to 
offer more solid than plans.’ 

Whether he was wise or foolish, it is not our purpose to 
determine. Some inherited instinct constrained him to reserve 
his fire. Victor must shoot first. Also, he undertated his rival, 
being too young to understand the tremendous appeal that 
weakness in man ever makes to strength in woman. Victor’s 
greatest asset—had he known it—was his need of a bold powerful 
character to share and direct his life. Rose’s feeling for him was 
maternal, although she was unaware of this. Derek, in striking 
contrast, conveyed the impression in everything that he did or 
said of independence and self-reliance. 

At the last moment, the pressure of his hand was comforting. 
Certainly he held the slim fingers tighter and longer than was 
necessary, but his voice never quavered, as he said : 

‘I’m going to get there, Rose, with both feet.’ 

*‘ And suppose you—shouldn’t? ’ 

‘If I admitted the possibility of failure, I should be already 
half way towards it.’ 

Very different was the talk after dinner with Victor, as Rose 
and he sat alone in the garden, watching the midsummer moon 
and listening to the song of a nightingale. A pair nested 
regularly in the shrubbery behind the cedars; and the male, 
during the second hatching, seemed to sing with greater sweetness 
and fervour than during the first. Each pause brought forth a 
richer and more exquisitely modulated tone, a more sustained 
and liquid trill. Rose wondered whether all other warblers were 
trembling with envy. 

Victor, however, paid no attention to either moon or nightin- 
gale. He accepted them calmly as part of the mise-en-scéne. 
Long ago, he had decided that the garden of the Dower House 
was the right place for a proposal of marriage, and he felt 
tranquilly that the right time would come, if he waited patiently. 
Time and place had been natural allies ever since he was short- 
coated. Never had he sought opportunity; always it floated 
gently to him. 

He was not altogether without practice in the art of making 
love, but he had never fallen a victim to charms that might be 
stigmatised as unrefined. Grossness, in any form, was abhorrent 
to him. 
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He began with slight abruptness : 

‘Your Aunt Prudence is failing a little.’ 

Rose sighed. 

‘ She is past seventy.’ 

‘I read your thoughts in the punt.’ 

‘I saw you did.’ 

‘I wish I could read other thoughts of yours as easily.’ 

She laughed. 

‘Iam easy to read. You know what I like and dislike as well 
as anybody.’ 

‘ You dislike slackness.’ 

‘I do, I do.’ 

‘I am rather slack.’ 

‘It’s a hopeful sign that you know it.’ 

‘ Sometimes,’ his voice grew serious, ‘I feel that I might do 
things, if I were sufficiently stirred up. Till I met you nobody 
ever tried to stir me up, except my tutor at Eton, who bored me 
to tears. It tired me to hear that man talk. Our Colonel has 
the same effect. I suppose stirring up is not everybody’s job. 
At any rate I refuse to be jabbed by a spur, but a gentle a 
from the right person——’ 

‘ Consider yourself gently pressed! ’ 

‘ Are you laughing at me?’ 

* Far from it.’ 

In the moonlight her face looked grave and white. He went 
on in his easy pleasant voice : 

‘I am, I suppose, a fairly cool chap, but you excite me 
tremendously.’ 

* You don’t look excited.’ 

The tincture of irony in her voice made him move restlessly. 
He took her hand, very tenderly, and she noticed the soft touch 
of his fingers, the fine texture of his skin. This delicacy of skin 
and touch was a Mauleverer quality. The Aunts had it. They 
could have stroked the wing of a butterfly without injuring the 
microscopic feathers. 

‘Will you marry me?’ he asked suddenly; and his voice 
broke. 

She was startled out of self-possession, having on previous 
occasions eluded the direct question. Also, she perceived that 
he was at last excited tremendously, which stirred her strangely, 
and yet left her limp and—she hardly dared admit it—afraid. 
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Afraid of—what? She could not answer. An unknown power, 
overwhelming and amorphous, seemed to be hovering about her. 
She exclaimed quickly: ‘Oh! I feel—I feel—’ 

‘Tell me how you feel.’ 

She answered with absolute truth. 

‘ As if we were playing: ‘‘ Out Pounce Piggy!’’’ 

This terrifying game is played in the dark, preferably in a 
garden. Those children who hide, crouch behind bushes; and 
the seekers must discover the ambush without being caught. 
The hiders wait till the last moment and then pounce. Rose 
continued without a pause: ‘I am frightened, Victor. Perhaps 
I deserve to be. You may think me a flirt. I cannot answer 
you.’ ;, 
‘You like m6?’ he said eagerly. ‘ What on earth is there 
about me to frighten you?’ 

She answered softly: ‘It is not you. I am frightened at 
something greater than either of us; itis part of you and part of 
me and part of the darkness. It pounces! The truth is 
ridiculous, but it describes my feelings. Are you furious?’ 

‘I rather rushed things.’ 

He kissed her hand, which lay passive in his. He turned it 
over and kissed the palm. Rose withdrew her hand, as he 
whispered in her ear: 

“T love you, Rose, but I can wait.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


A VISITATION. 


Derex and his mother went to London in the beginning of July; 
and Rosetta moved into The Cottage. Since marriage, the 
Newmans had collected many fine pieces of furniture, probably 
the most profitable of their investments. With these were prints, 
and prints in colour, and some china and old glass. Before the 
furniture arrived from Appleby, where it had been stored, 
Rosetta had the cottage papered and painted. The garden 
sloping to the Char, and encompassed by yew hedges, suggested 
great possibilities. 

She installed herself about a week before Rose returned to 
the Dower House. The Misses Mauleverer were amongst the 
first to call, and when Charminster heard of this it hastened to 
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follow the august example. Mrs. Hooton suggested a change of 
name. ‘ The Cottage,’ in her opinion, was commonplace. Her 
own house, spoken of by Alfred as a mansion, had been 
christened * Merrie Meade.’ There was no mead except a half- 
size croquet-court, and nothing about the stucco building to 
suggest merriment. Alfred, moreover, was as dull a dog as 
might be found in the kingdom; but Laura delighted in the 
name, and was convinced that it was absolutely appropriate and 
descriptive, and so English. It occurred to her that ‘ Bower 
Holme ’ would ‘ do’ for ‘ The Cottage.’ 

‘It’s such a bower, dear Mrs. Newman; and you have made 
it so homey.’ 

‘A home,’ said Rosetta, ‘implies a family.’ 

_ ‘How true! Well then, what do you say to ‘The 
Hermitage ’’?’ 

* My notepaper is already ordered.’ 

‘That quite settles it,’ said Laura. 

She examined everything, mentally pricing the more valuable 
pieces. She had learnt this trick from her husband, who had 
found it useful. ‘ You never know,’ he had said, ‘ when things 
may come under the hammer.’ Laura found this appraising 
amusing as well as instructive, and she was able to boast that she 
could tell to within a few pounds what the contents of any room 
in Charminster would be likely to fetch at public auction. She 
told Alfred very solemnly, using his trade slang, that Mrs. 
Newman must have more than £2,000 worth of ‘ stuff.’ 

‘Sounds respectable,’ said Alfred, much impressed. 

‘My dear, no one could ever suspect dear Mrs. Newman of 
being anything else. But she bought her lovely things.’ 

‘Most people do.’ 

‘How silly men can be! She might have inherited them. 
It’s odd, but she has no heirlooms, no pictures, and very few 
photographs. She never talks about her relations.’ 

‘ Sensible woman,’ said Alfred. 

About this time Mrs. Pook asked : ‘ Who is she?’ 

And nobody answered. Mrs. Pook, a Waygood of 
Wormleigh, said that it was unsatisfactory; but Mrs. Easter, 
who had a cousin, a solicitor in Appleby, silenced criticism by 
remarking that although the Newmans lived very quietly in 
Westmorland, they had been accepted by three county families 
and were held in high esteem by the rector of their parish. 
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Rosetta settled down in her new home with a satisfaction 
which she found herself unable to analyse. She had the 
philosophic spirit, we know, and after the suffering caused hy 
meeting Rose reaction was inevitable. Looking at her pretty 
things so charmingly arranged, with a heart melted by the 
sympathy and friendliness of her neighbours, she began to face 
the future with more equanimity. She would see much of her 
sisters, become the dear friend of their declining years, and share 
with them an atmosphere of peace and forgetfulness dear to all 
Mauleverers. When Rose married, she and her children would 
often come to Charminster. 

Thus she mused, smiling faintly at fate, ever kindest to those 
who accept without rebellion her decrees. 

Through Rosetta’s influence, Derek had been offered a billet 
in the offices of a famous evening newspaper, the ‘ St. Stephen’s 
Gazette,’ whose editor had written approvingly of the new 
recruit : ‘The boy is full of ginger; he will get on.’ 

When Rosetta mentioned this to Jaqueline, she replied that, 
all things considered, it was just as well that a handsome young 
man had found work elsewhere. 

‘ Although we regret,’ she added, ‘that he is serving a 
Radical paper.’ 

‘That is my fault. The editor happens to be a personal 
friend of mine.’ 

‘Oh! Derek’s father, I have been told, was a Radical. That 
accounts for so much.’ 

Rosetta inferred that Radicals were more likely to be brutal 
to their wives than good Conservatives. She suggested that 
reporters furnished items of news and not political opinions. 

‘I am relieved to hear that. Between ourselves, Rose and 
he were a little too friendly.’ 

‘He is clever and strong,’ said Rosetta. ‘He may go far.’ 

Jaqueline nodded, reflecting placidly that the farther Derek 
went the better. Rosetta continued with slight nervousness: 

‘Boy and girl friendships are more serious than some of us 
imagine. If your niece had really cared for this young man—?’ 

Jaqueline assumed an expression of shocked surprise very 
familiar to Rosetta. 

‘My dear Mrs. Newman—!’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Rosetta lightly, realising the thinness of the 
ice, ‘I do not quite see eye to eye with you about certain things. 
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Personally, I should wish a daughter of mine to marry the man 
she loved, provided he was worthy. I should not allow want of 
rank or money to interfere.’ 

Jaqueline frowned, as she answered petulantly : 

‘He has nothing, and Rose will have four thousand a year.’ 

‘Is it as much as that?’ 

‘Probably more. She might marry anybody.’ 

‘In that case money need not stand between her and the man 
of her choice.’ 

‘A match between my niece and Derek Devenish is quite 
unthinkable, dear Mrs. Newman.’ 

Rosetta steered the talk into less perilous channels. 

As soon as Rose appeared, Rosetta marked a change in her. 
She had a preoccupied air; her laugh was less spontaneous and 
mirthful, she resumed her simple life at the Dower House with a 
cheerfulness that seemed a trifle forced. 

On the other hand, her friendship with Rosetta flowered 
instantly, exhibiting enchanting blooms. Vere Easter was in 
France. Rose had acquired the habit of telling Vere everything, 
and silence became intolerable. Within a few days she perceived 
in Rosetta the qualities of a perfect confidante. One afternoon, 
she said shyly : 

‘ I’m sure people tell you secrets.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Rosetta. 

Rose murmured half-apologetically : 

‘There are subjects I can’t discuss with my dear Aunts. 
You know what darlings they are, but, ail the same, to get on 
comfortably with them it is necessary to think as they do.’ 

‘ And don’t you?’ 

‘Not always. Sometimes I feel rather a humbug, because it 
is easy to agree with them, and I love to hear them purr. I owe 
them so much.’ 

* Would they wish you to measure that? ’ 

‘Oh, no—still—!’ 

She paused. As Rosetta remained silent, wooing confidence 
with eyes only, the girl continued nervously : 

‘I measure my debt. I must measure it. Mr. Easter 
rubbed it into Vere and me that youth takes too much for 
granted. That made us squirm, because at the time I was 
getting shamelessly impatient with their funny little ways. He 
pointed out that when I was a child, they had never been 
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impatient with me. A nasty one that. And so obvious. Why 
is it that we so seldom see what is under our own noses?’ 

‘The height of the Mauleverer nose may obscure the view.’ 

‘ But you have a nose like ours.’ 

‘ That is why I know.’ 

Rose laughed gaily. 

‘Mrs. Newman, you’re a dear. I feel so at home with you; 
and I’m not a gusher; I don’t make friends easily.’ 

‘I should like to be your friend,’ said Rosetta. 

Thereupon Rose kissed her, pressing fresh young lips to the 
elder woman’s cheek. But, immediately afterwards, there was 
a slight constraint, and soon Rose returned to the Dower House. 
Rosetta wondered whether the Aunts would be jealous, but next 
day Prudence remarked with emphasis : 

‘Your being so near a neighbour, Mrs. Newman, is a great 
pleasure to Rose. We are, of course, rather elderly for the child. 
I trust she does not bore you.’ 

‘T am always delighted to see her, Miss Mauleverer.’ 

‘That is well.’ Prudence smiled graciously. ‘We feel so 
easy in our minds when she is with you or Mrs. Easter.’ 

‘ Do you go to Bognor this year? ’ 

‘I think not. Rose has had all the change she needs. We 
must organise some excursions on the river.’ 

‘ How pleasant that will be.’ 

‘Captain Mauleverer—did you hear that he had got his 
company?—will be with us lateron. What do you think of 
him?’ 

‘I like him immensely.’ 

The Aunts nodded, purring softly, and blinking their short- 
sighted eyes. Rosetta divined that each was whispering to 
herself : ‘ This nice Mrs. Newman will say pleasant things of dear 
Victor to little Rose.’ Their contentment diffused itself impal- 
pably, like the silence which succeeds the last notes of a great 
symphony. It would be cruel indeed to imperil this all-sufficing 
peace. 

Jaqueline walked with Rosetta as far as the wicket-gate, near 
the sunk fence. 

‘You heard what my sister said about Bognor. She is not up 
to it, Mrs. Newman. I wish we could persuade her to call in our 
medical attendant, Dr. Pogany.’ 
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The sky seemed less clear, as Rosetta asked with scarcely 
veiled anxiety : ‘ Is there anything serious? ’ 

‘ Prudence would be vexed with me for mentioning it. There 
have been palpitations, not acute but distressing.’ 

‘Certainly she ought to see Dr. Pogany.’ 

‘Yes; it is almost an idiosyncrasy. She is afraid that the 
verdict might be—unfavourable.’ 

Jaqueline’s soft voice trembled. Rosetta made a suggestion : 

‘Rose might persuade her.’ 

‘IT can speak plainly to you. Rose is the obstacle. The dear 
child would worry dreadfully. It might spoil her return home.’ 

‘I see,’ said Rosetta, ‘ but if I were you I should venture to 
assume the responsibility of sending for Dr. Pogany.’ 

‘Oh! I couldn’t. It would upset my sister terribly. She 
ig, little as you might imagine it, a maitresse femme.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Pray don’t mention my sister’s indisposition to Rose.’ 

‘I promise.’ 

‘ Doubtless it will pass. We have made it a rule to ignore as 
much as possible petty ailments. Don’t you agree with me that 
it is wise to turn one’s eyes from what is disagreeable?’ 

‘Not always,’ said Rosetta. 


A few days later, Rosetta had grim reason to recall this 
conversation. Mr. Easter came to her in great distress. 

*‘ Have you heard of our visitation? ’ 

‘ What visitation ? ’ 

‘Typhus, of a virulent sort, has broken out in Hog Lane, in 
those slums at the lower end. I knew that it would come some 
day. Heaven knows we have spoken often enough about it, and 
always to deaf ears. We need money and helpers. Each case 
must be isolated, and watched day and night. The hospital here 
is useless. No provision against a bad epidemic has ever been 
made. Unhappily, with the exception of young Lord Char- 
minister, we have no rich men, and he is impoverished by the size 
of his estates.’ 

Rosetta wrote out a cheque. 

‘I am on my way to the Dower House.’ He paused, and 
added reluctantly: ‘The ladies refused long ago to face this 
possibility, and others governed themselves accordingly. 1 
dread breaking the news to them.’ 
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‘I can spare you that at any rate,’ said Rosetta. ‘They 
will help liberally.’ 

‘ They have always done so,’ said the Vicar. 

‘I will tell them at once.’ 

‘It is most kind of you.’ 

He went his way, and Rosetta walked through the water- 
meadows to the Dower House. The Aunts and Rose were on the 
lawn. Rose was reading aloud the leading article of ‘The 
Times,’ articulating each word with precision, for the ladies 
were certainly growing deafer. When Crump announced the 
visitor, Rose laid down the paper with an air of relief. She 
exclaimed gaily : 

‘We are so glad to see you, but somehow you don’t look 
equally glad at seeing us.’ 

Rosetta explained the nature of her errand. As she had 
expected, her sisters expressed incredulity at first, and then, as 
the gravity of the situation was gently forced upon their notice, 
Prudence remarked piously : 

‘We are in the hands of Almighty God!’ 

‘We can’t hold Him _ responsible,’ exclaimed Rose, 
vehemently. 

Her Aunts looked down their noses. Prudence said calmly : 

‘Is typhus a contagious disease? ’ 

‘Very.’ 

‘Um! We must reconsider our determination not to go to 
Bognor.’ 

‘What will be done?’ demanded Rose. 

‘The vicar is collecting subscriptions. We shall want 
doctors and nurses and food and medicine.’ 

Jaqueline said nervously : 

_* We shall subscribe, eh, sister?’ 

‘Certainly,’ Prudence looked anxiously at Rose, and her voice 
was less firm as she said decisively: ‘We must go to Bognor 
to-morrow.’ 

“On my account?’ Rose demanded. Before her aunts could 
answer, she continued quickly: ‘I want to stay and help.’ 

‘That is quite out of the question,’ said Prudence. ‘ You 
agree with me, Mrs. Newman?’ 

Rosetta, racked by conflicting emotions, hesitated. 

“I do—don’t know,’ she stammered. 
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‘I do,’ said Prudence with decision. ‘Young people are 
more liable than old to contagion.’ 

Jaqueline, losing control of her voice, murmured piteously : 
‘If anything happened to you, child, through our negligence, 
T could never meet your beloved mother.’ 

‘I suppose I must do as I am told,’ said Rose grimly. ‘ But 
if I had my way I’d volunteer as a nurse this very afternoon.’ 

‘Tut!’ said Prudence. 

Rosetta returned to her cottage by the path which skirted the 
river. Presently she came to her old trysting-place, where 
Septimus had talked of the golden future. The elm-tree blasted 
by lightning was gone. Cut inte logs, it may have served to 
warm the limbs of the Misses Mauleverer during the long chill 
winter evenings, the last use of a noble tree. If they had known 
what passed beneath that elm! Rosetta smiled derisively, 
picturing her sisters listening to the tale of kisses, refusing to 
believe a word of the story, blushing with shame that such 
scandal should be repeated ! 

She sat down on the bank of the river, leaning her head upon 
her hand. The morning had been excessively warm, with 
thunder in the air. Now, a breeze ruffied the smooth surface of 
the Char, fanning Rosetta’s cheeks and leaving in her nostrils 
the unmistakable odour of the sea. Only a few miles away 
heaved that mighty, restless element. The water of the Char, 
discoloured by recent rains, would soon be merged in its vast, 
palpitating bosom, there to be purged, and then, transformed 
into vapour, it would rise again to fall in crystalline purity upon 
the parched earth, washing it clean, taking from it, and 
absorbing, a myriad impurities. 

Rosetta had often applied this law of purification to herself. 
Unclean—she had courage to face the word—she was swept into 
the great purging ocean of love. Upon its troubled waters she 
had tossed, wondering whether she would sink or swim. She 
had not sunk. When Septimus died the long process of 
purification became complete. What design lay behind the 
cleansing? Was it ordained that she should return to Char- 
minster to cleanse others, even at the risk of defiling herself? 

She wondered. 

Karly next morning she went to Mr. Easter, and offered 
her services. At first he refused to accept them, but the need of 
helpers was urgent; and the volunteers were few. 
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‘We are in for a serious epidemic,’ he said. ‘Do you 
realise that? Everything is against us, the hot weather, the 
overcrowding, the abominable sanitary conditions.’ 

‘I have realised all that.’ 

‘Madam,’ he bowed, ‘ you are a brave woman, but I could 
wish that you were stronger.’ 

Before night, ten fresh cases were reported. Upon the 
following day, Derek appeared. He went straight to The 
Cottage. 

‘I am here to report at length for my paper,’ he said keenly. 
‘There’s going to be a jolly row over this, Mrs. Newman.’ 

‘I wish they could have sent some one else.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well, the Aunts own some of the cottages, don’t they?’ 

Derek looked rather dismayed. 

‘By Jove!’ he muttered; ‘I’d clean forgotten that.’ 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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JOAN OF ARCS LETTERS:' 
BY THE COMTESSE D’OILLIAMSON. 
Wir a Note sy ANDREW Lana. 


‘I am very hard to convince,’ I said to the Count de Maleissye, 
who very kindly had come to meet me at the nearest station, 
and was taking me to his Normandy seat, ‘ and history teaches 
us that Joan of Arc did not know an A from a B.’ 

The Count smiled and answered, ‘ You know that my family 
is descended from Joan of Arc’s brother, Jacquemin d’Are du 
Lys, great-great-grandfather of Charles du Lys, whose daughter 
Francoise married a Marquis de Maleissye—and that explains 
how it is that we possess three of the heroine’s letters, two of 
which are signed in her own handwriting.’ 

I must have smiled, for the Count continued a little 
impatiently: ‘ You have come, have you not, at your own 
request, to write an article which you think would interest 
people in England? I think it wiser, therefore, not to argue— 
‘““ dans le vague,’’ as we say in French—but to show you first 
the proofs which I can lay before your eyes, and you must judge 
for yourself afterwards.’ 

Everything there is to say seems to have been already said 
about Joan of Arc; Anatole France on the one side, Gabriel 
Hanotaux on the other have written her life, and their views 
differ greatly, but the question of the letters and her signature 
has not been cleared up until now. It has been impossible to 
ascertain whether Joan could sign her name or not, and the 
fact that she could do so would throw a new light upon the last 
five days of her life. My visit was therefore a most interesting 
one, and I arrived armed with strong arguments against Joan’s 
knowledge of handwriting. 

I rose early the next day, and having (in the French fashion) 
breakfasted in my own room, I went out for a little walk 
in the grounds. As I was returning towards the house I saw 
the Count standing at the door of the library which opened on 
to the terrace, and having asked me how I had spent the night— 
to which I answered that I had slept like a child—he invited 
me to step inside. 


1 Copyright, 1912, in the United States of America. 
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The library was an oak-panelled room with shelves con- 
taining about ten thousand volumes. In the centre of the room 
there was a large table upon which my host had piled a certain 
number of books, foolscap paper, pencils, pens and ink. Tw: 
large and comfortable oak chairs were yeady for us, and every- 
thing seemed to induce us to set to work. 

‘ We have the whole morning to ourselves,’ said the Count; 
‘and if you feel up to it, I am quite ready to begin my demon- 
strations, as well as to listen to your arguments. We will, if 
you like, begin at the beginning and note a few particulars 
about Joan’s father, who was not a vulgar peasant but a 
notability in his village. The historian Luce states that ‘* he 
figured in the first rank among the leading men of Domremy. 
‘He is mentioned in a charter dated October 7, 1428, and is 
qualified as the Senior of his village.’’ In those days a Senior 
was in charge of the taxes—such as they were at that time— 
and was supposed to supply his fellow-citizens with bread, wine, 
and other goods. It was also his duty to verify the weights and 
measures. He possessed forty acres of land, eight of which 
were meadows and eight woods, these including the famous 
‘** Bois Chesnu.’’ His income was 2001. A man in that 
position, who was often chosen as attorney by his fellow-citizens, 
evidently possessed a certain amount of education.’ 

‘Do you mean to infer from that,’ I interrupted, ‘ that he 
taught his children to read and write at a time when the most 
noble lords themselves scarcely knew how to sign their names?’ 

‘No, that is impossible to prove; I will even go further and 
say that I do not believe that Joan could sign her name when 
she started on her mission. When during three long weeks she 
was questioned and examined at Poitiers as to the sincerity of 
her mission she often gave certain signs of irritation, and one 
day, speaking to Peter of Versailles, she pronounced the 
sentence which you quoted yesterday: ‘‘I believe,’’ she said, 
‘‘that you have come to question me; I do not know an A from 
a B, but I have been sent by the King of Heaven to break up 
the siege of Orleans and take the King to be crowned at Reims.”’ 
When addressing John Erault: ‘‘ Have you got some paper and 
ink? ’’ she added; ‘‘ just write what I am going to dictate to 
you.’ ‘‘ King of England, and you, Duke of Bedford, who 
pretend to be Regent of the French kingdom; you, William of 
La Poule Count of Suffolk; John, Sire of Talbot, and you, 
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Thomas, Sire of Escale, I summon you by order of the King 
of Heaven to return to England ...’’ The letter, written on 
the 22nd of March, was only sent on from Blois one month later 
when, Joan’s mission being at last acknowledged, she was 
entitled to see that it should be delivered to the English. It 
is Cousinot, author of the ‘‘ Pucelle’s Chronicle,’’ who has 
given us these details.’ 

‘ All this seems to prove that Joan did not know how to 
write, and not even how to sign her name,’ I interrupted. 

‘I am quite of your opinion so far,’ replied the Count; 
‘ neither could she, during the months that followed her arrival 
at Chinon, learn anything but the use of weapons and the 
customs of the Court. But it is most likely that she learned 
to sign her name, and perhaps to read and to write, during the 
winter of 1480, when in the midst of the outbreak of intrigues 
which condemned her to a painful inaction; for, nineteen 
months later, when she was asked and summoned to answer 
which sign of her mission she had given to King Charles VII., 
and if she would not give that sign to the Archbishop of Reims, 
the Sire of Boussac, Charles of Bourbon, La Tremoille, and 
La Hire, she answered shrewdly: ‘‘I will consent to have a 
messenger sent to them, but on condition that I myself write 
to explain this action which is brought against me; otherwise 
it is useless.’’ ’ 

‘She may have meant that her secretary would write... 
I consider this a very poor proof of Joan’s knowledge.’ 

‘TI must ask you to be a little more patient,’ said the Count. 
‘ Already on the 24th February she had asked to have the 
points on which she did not then answer given to her in 
writing.’ On the 1st of March the assessor insisted upon her 
telling him if she had received a letter from the Count of 
Armagnac asking her which Pope he was to obey. She had 
received it on the 22nd of August, 1429, as she was leaving 
Compiégne. Joan answered: ‘‘ It is true that the Count wrote 
to me a letter on that subject; in my answer I told him that 
I would let him know my opinion from Paris, or from any other 
place where I could find a spare moment to do so; I was about 
to mount my horse when I gave this: answer.’’ Then the 
Count’s letter was read to her, as well as her answer, and she 
““was asked whether her answer to the Count was that con- 


2 Procds, |. 65. 
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tained in the copy before the Court.’’ Joan declared that these. 
were extracts from her answer, some parts having been omitted. 
She had further to explain why she began some of her letters 
with the words Jhesus-Maria, or with a Cross; but she said that 
it was not an absolute habit of hers to do so. ‘‘I sometimes 
begin with a Cross, and then it means that my orders are not 
to be executed.’’ It seems indeed to have been a custom of 
those days to begin a letter with the words Jhesus-Maria. 
Jacques de Bourbon’s letter, which has been found lately at 
Vienna, and in which we have a full account of Charles VII.’s 
coronation, begins with these words. 

‘But Joan declared that if she sometimes used a cross to 
disown the contents of her letters she never signed with a cross. 
I suppose you grasp the importance of this fact?’ continued 
the Count, ‘ for it is clear that she used the same stratagem 
when cross-examined at Rouen and requested to sign her state- 
ment. It explains the smile on her lips—that smile that every 
witness refers to. The whole scene was an infamous farce got 
up by Bishop Cauchon, the Cardinal of Winchester, and all the 
others to mislead their contemporaries as well as posterity. 

‘Thus, before burning Joan’s body, they attempted to 
tarnish her soul, and got up, with diabolical art, the ceremony 
of the retractation, so as to make her disown her divine mission 
and the help and support which she had brought to King 
Charles VII. The deception culminated in Laurent Calot 
approaching her and asking her to sign a paper which he held 
in his hand. Joan took it and ironically traced an O upon it. 
Then, when she was summoned to sign the famous ‘‘ Cedule,’’ 
and declared that it must first be examined by the clerk to 
know if she was to sign it or not, Master Guillaume Erard said 
to her: ‘‘ Sign at once and you shall be released.’’ On that 
condition she traced a cross on the paper, reading ‘‘ Et sub hac 
conditione et non alias hoc fecit legendo post aliam (alium?) 
quamdam parvam schedulam,’’ according to the Latin text. 
She signed with a smile on her lips. The Bishop of Noyon, 
Jean de Mailly, declares that the whole scene was a farce— 
“* Quod non erat nisi truffa,’’ says the Latin text, agreeing with 
the English testimony. So strongly was this felt to be the case 
that an English doctor who witnessed the facts began to abuse 
Bishop Cauchon. 

* Proces, 1. 82. 
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‘ When on the 28th of May Cauchon reminded her that she 
had promised not to wear men’s clothes—under the pretext that 
she had signed the ‘‘ Cedule ’’—she said: ‘‘ I never meant to 
swear not to wear them again.”’ 

‘Does not this prove that she did not consider herself bound 
on account of a cross traced at the bottom of the pretended 
retractation? ’ 

It was evident that the Count had studied every detail of 
the action brought against Joan, and I felt inclined to adopt 
his view and to agree that it would be a lack of commonsense 
not to admit that Joan knew at least how to sign her name. 
Yet I had not seen the letters—those letters which I had come 
from England in order to see. Did my host guess my wish? 
Possibly—for he suddenly opened the drawer of the table and 
with the greatest reverence spread before my eyes three letters. 

The first, addressed to the citizens of Reims, and written on 
Friday, the 5th of August, 1429, near a lodge out in the country 
on the Paris road, ran thus: 

‘My dear and good friends ye good and loyal Frenchmen : 
Citizens of the City of Reims, Joan the Pucelle gives you her ~ 
news and requests you to have no doubts over the good quarrel 
which she sustains for the royal blood, and I promise to you 
and assure you that I shall not fail you as long as I live. It is 
true that the King has made a truce of fifteen days with the 
Duke of Burgundy, the condition being that the Duke shall 
surrender the city of Paris to him at the end of that time. And 
yet do not be surprised if I do not enter it so soon; as to those 
truces, they do not satisfy me, and I do not know if I shall keep 
them. Should I do so, it will only be for the sake of the King’s 
honour and on condition that they do not play false to the royal 
blood, but I shall take good care to keep the King’s army ready 
by the end of the fortnight if they do not make peace. For 
this reason, my dear and perfect friends, I insist upon you not 
worrying as long as I live, but I request you to make good 
watch and keep the King’s good city; and let me know if there 
are any traitors who wish to vex you and I shall deliver you 
from them, and let me hear from you. I commend you to 
God’s keeping. Written on this Friday, the fifth day of August 
near a lodge out in the country on the Paris road.’ 

‘But the letter is not signed,’ I exclaimed, much dis- 
appointed. 
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‘No, it is not signed,’ replied the Count, ‘but as you will 
see, it is in the same handwriting as this other one ’—and he 
pointed out to me another letter which he carefully unfolded, 
and there I saw, traced in full with a firm hand, Joan’s 
signature. 


eFamre 


This letter was dated from Sully on the 16th March, 1480. 

‘Dear and beloved friends,’ it said, ‘whom I wish so 
much to see, I, Joan the Pucelle, have received your letters, 
mentioning your fear of being besieged. I wish to assure you 
that this will not take place if I can soon meet the enemies. 
And if it so happens that I do not meet them and that they 
turn against you, close the town doors, I shall soon be with you, 
and if they are there I shall soon make them clap on their spurs 
(chausser leurs éperons) in such haste that they will not know 
how to seize them quick enough, this will happen very quickly 
indeed. I do not write anything more at present, I only wish 
you to be good and loyal. May God guard you. 

‘Written from Sully, March 16th. 

‘I would give other news that would give you much joy, 
but I fear that my letters should be stolen on the way and that 
the news would be known to others.’ 

I gasped. Here was really one letter bearing Joan’s signa- 
ture, and there was also an inscription to this letter. The 
words Jehanne la Pucelle were traced in the handwriting of 
Jean Rogier ‘ échevin’ of Reims in 1625. 

‘ I found with the letters,’ added the Count, ‘ an insignificant 
sheet of paper, or at least it had always been thought so, and 
when I read it I discovered that it was in reality a document 
of the highest importance. It was dated 1630 and written by 
Fabri de Peirese, counsellor at the Parlement of Aix (who was a 
great collector), to Charles du Lys. At the end of this postscript, 
after speaking of the tapestry and the medal which had belonged 
to Joan, he adds: 

‘You must give me a copy of the Pucelle’s letters if you 
do not wish me to come and fetch them myself.’ 

‘In 1625 an inventory states that these letters were at Reims. 
What had happened in the space of these five years? 
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‘This Charles du Lys, Attorney-General at the Parlement 
and ‘‘ Avocat-general & la cour des Aydes de Paris,’’ was passion- 
ately interested in everything that concerned his great-aunt 
Joan. He managed to collect a few of her relics—very few 
indeed—for, alas! most of the things that had belonged to her 
had been burned, and even the ashes of the funeral wood pile 
had been thrown into the Seine from the bridge of Rouen, as 
well as the heart of the heroine. It was owing to his high 
position that Charles du Lys obtained from the archives of 
Reims these three precious letters.’ 

Still wishing to clear my mind of the slightest doubt, I said : 
‘ Pray tell me now how these letters came into your possession? ’ 

‘ Let me first show you the third letter and I will afterwards 
satisfy your curiosity.’ 

The third letter, also signed Jehanne, ran thus : 

‘To my very dear and good friends [clergymen, aldermen, 
burgesses and inhabitants and Masters of the good town of 
Reims]: Dear and good friends, may I let you know that I 
have received your letters in which you tell me that the King 
has been informed that many sad things took place in the city 
of Reims. It is true that he has been told [and you know it no 
doubt] that some of the citizens have formed a league so as to 
betray their duty and admit the people of Burgundy into the 
town. But since the King has been convinced to the contrary 
because you have informed him that it is false, he is very 
satisfied with you. And he has declared that you are in favour 
with him and if you have to fight and are besieged he would 
come to succour you; he knows that you have much to suffer 
from the bad behaviour of your enemies these traitors of Bour- 
guignons; he will release you speedily if it be God’s will. I 
therefore request you, my very dear friends, to keep good 
guard over the good city for the sake of the King. You shall 
shortly hear from me again. I shall not say any more except 
that the whole of Brittany is French and that the Duke will 
send to our King three thousand warriors with two months’ pay. 

‘ Written from Sully, March 28th.’ 


Pn 
Bawve 
By the time I had read these letters I was convinced, and 
I owned it frankly. 
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The Count smiled. ‘I expected no less from your common- 
sense,’ he said; ‘ if you publish in England these letters which 
you have seen with your own eyes, it will be a novelty, for they 
are scarcely known even in France. There are two other letters 
from Joan. The famous letter written from Moulins to the 
inhabitants of Riom on the 9th of November, 1429, and signed 


** Jehanne.”’ 
"| shoame 


‘ The signature of this letter has been discussed in particular 
by Anatole France, who has tried to prove that Joan’s hand 
having been held once for all, they took a seal of it and stamped 
all her letters with it. It is an absurd suggestion. Here is the 
fac-simile of the Riom letter, November 9th, 1429, and here 
is the fac-simile of the letter dated March 16th, 1480. You 
may easily see the difference. The J has neither just the same 
shape nor the same direction. The first is written in a sort of 
inexperienced hand; the ‘‘n ’’ is scribbled; the second written 
four months later is in a much firmer handwriting, but still the 
letters have the same shape and character. 

‘It was in 1855 that Valet de Viriville discovered in the 
Pereisc MS. at Carpentras the short tract which Charles du 
Lys had written on the family of the Pucelle. My family being 
the only one now connected with Charles du Lys and the sole 
possessor of these documents, I wrote to M. de Viriville. Like 
yourself, he came to see them, and I remember his exclaiming : 
“Tt is admirable—marvellous—these are really Joan of Arc’s 
letters! ’’ and he added: ‘‘ Leave these letters carefully where 
they are; do not expose them to the light, let them stay with 
Charles du Lys’ papers.” ’ 

‘ But how came you to possess them? ’ I asked eagerly. 

‘Well, now that you are convinced, I will give you satis- 
faction. I suppose you understand why I insisted upon your 
seeing the proofs before hearing their history which we only 
know by tradition? Charles du Lys, as I told you, obtained 
these letters from the town of Reims. (King Charles VII. gave 
to Joan’s brother the name of du Lys, and the fleurs de lys of 
France; also the right to all his descendants to bear as their 
crest a figure of the Pucelle, white-robed, carrying in her right 
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hand a golden crown supported by a sword, and in her left 
the white banner with the golden lilies and the head of an 
angel presenting a lily to God carried by the Virgin his mother, 
and the words: ‘‘ La Pucelle.’’) He also collected a sword, a 
banner, and a tapestry of his great-aunt Joan. About the year 
1595 he married Catherine de Cailly, who belonged to an 
Orleanese family, and whose ancestor had had the honour of 
receiving Joan in his manor. His daughter, Francoise, married 
Louis de Quatrehommes; Marie de Quatrehommes married 
Achille de Barentin; they were the parents of eleven children, 
all of whom died without any posterity, with the exception of 
Anne, who married, in 1684, Jacques de Tardieu, Marquis de 
Maleissye and Melleville, a captain in the French Guards. 
Anne had piously preserved in her manor of Mons in Poitou the 
souvenirs of her aunt Joan. Later on, in 1789, the Marquis de 
Maleissye built a special room for them in the Chateau du 
Vigean. This domain had very important feudal rights, the 
certificates of which were burned in the public square as soon 
as the Revolution broke out. 

‘The letters fortunately escaped this first outbreak, and, 
what is most surprising, all further disaster. The Marquis, his 
wife, and two of his daughters were accused of having 
encouraged the plot of Luxembourg. Everything that had 
belonged to Joan disappeared—sword, banner, tapestry—every- 
thing except these three letters. 

‘The Marquis, my great-grandfather, had four sons, who 
all emigrated. His eldest daughter, the Marchioness de 
Goulaine, was the only one to remain in France. She had the 
will and courage of a man. She fled from Brittany to Poitou 
to defend the family interests, and it is owing to her that Joan 
of Arc’s letters were saved. Finding it too great a risk to carry 
them away with her, she confided them to the earth, digging a 
deep hole in which she hid them. It was my own father—who 
was born in 1804 and died in 1872—who gave me these parti- 
culars. He had them from his aunt, the Marchioness de 
Goulaine herself and her brother, General de Maleissye. The 
letters and archives of Charles du Lys are the property of my 
nephew, the Marquis de Maleissye, and are kept near Chartres 
at the Chateau d’Houville. They have been confided to me 
because I wished to make a special study of them for the benefit 
of the public.’ 
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‘ How can I sufficiently thank you for this conversation and 
these proofs?’ said I enthusiastically. ‘You will, I hope, 
allow me to publish every sentence of what you have told me? ’ 

‘Not only do I allow you, but I wish you to do s0,’ 
answered the Count. ‘I have written a pamphlet on the subject 
of these letters; you will, I hope, accept a copy, and with its 
help you will write your article.’ 


Norr.—The letters in the possession of the Count de Maleissye 
are universally recognised as perfectly authentic. As to Jeanne’s 
signature, it is not printed with a stamp, but written by her 
own hand. It is impossible, however, to be certain that she 
did not write, in the Scottish formula, ‘ with her hand at the 
pen ’—that is, with her hand held and guided by some clerk. 
Again, she may have learned to copy the letters of her name like 
Scott of Satchells, about 1680, who ‘can write none except the 
letters of my name,’ and had to dictate his verse ‘ History of the 
House of Scott ’ to schoolboys and others. 

As to Jeanne’s Abjuration, all depends on whether we prefer 
to believe the official version, which is contemporary with the 
event, or the evidence of the five eye-witnesses taken twenty-five 
years later at the Trial of Rehabilitation. The official account 
says that a long abjuration was read aloud to her in French, 
and that she repeated the words after the reader and signed the 
paper. Then follow ‘ Jehanne’ and a cross; whether or not 
the cross be her mark after ‘ Jehanne’ written by the clerk 
who wrote out the abjuration, some five hundred words. 

Five witnesses twenty-five years later say that the document 
which she repeated was very short, ‘no longer than a pater- 
noster,’ and that she made a mark, a cross or a circle: one 
of these witnesses had the short document in his hand. 

Such, briefly put, is the evidence. The whole scene was 
tumultuous, the English being furious that Jeanne was allowed 
to save her life by abjuring. Either the five witnesses perjured 
themselves or the people and the Bishop of Beauvais forced 
Jeanne to acquiesce in a short form of abjuration, to what 
effect we cannot know, and published a long and abject con- 
fession which she did not have read aloud to her, and did not 
sign in any shape or way. 


Mi Ts. 

















REALISM IN FICTION. 


‘HERE are periods in the world’s history when a great wave of 
thought and impulse comes.rolling in from the unknown deeps. 
It is common enough to attribute such movements of the world- 
spirit, whatever it be, to the influence of some personality or 
group of personalities; but we are learning to perceive that this 
is not the case, and that though men of prophetic spirit may se 
the first to recognise and proclaim a new tendency, yet it is 
only that they are the first to be consciously affected, and that 
the same impulse is making itself felt, however blindly and 
dumbly, in all thinking and feeling minds. 

The last century has seen the rise of the scientific spirit; and 
though it is no part of my business here to trace its general 
manifestations, one can see its effect in our imaginative literature 
as clearly as in any other department of human life. 

The essence of the scientific spirit is to observe, to analyse, 
to accumulate evidence, to look closer into life, to mistrust 
generalisation, to record and to represent. This need not 
necessarily be done with a philosophical motive; it may just 
manifest itself'in an impatience of old conclusions and conven- 
tions, in a determination to see everything in a clear light, 
without hurried inference or traditional prejudice, to make sure 
of the ground, to neglect nothing, to distort nothing. 

This tendency is making itself felt very surely and distinctly 
in our present-day fiction. The old inclination of tellers of 
tales, obeying no doubt a similar inclination on the part of 
listeners, was to brush aside all the vulgar, obvious and common- 
place elements of life, to represent character at its highest and 
most heroic, and at the same time, in order to make the 
background darker and blacker by way of contrast, to intensify 
the uglier and more evil elements, that the nobler types of 
temperament might be more radiantly and emphatically 
outlined. 

That was what romance, developing and broadening out of 
epic, tried to do. It is not necessary to censure or condemn 
this tendency in the name of art: as long as the aim is clearly 
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realised and apprehended, romance is a perfectly legitimate and 
natural form of art. 

But imaginative writers in these later days have wearied uf 
all that. They have begun to perceive that life itself is far 
more wonderful and abundant than any arbitrary reconstruction 
of it; that the interest of life lies in the very fact that we cannot, 
as the poet says, ‘ remould it nearer to our heart’s desire ’ ;—but 
that it is an infinitely mysterious and complex thing, which we 
can only criticise by studying; and that we must not be afraid 
of looking closely at its baser sides, its failures, its contradictions ; 
because it is in them that the very secret of life lies. The 
imaginative spirit has grown to perceive that truth is a far more 
interesting thing than any private fancy, and it has learned too 
that the imaginative faculty can be just as nobly used in selection 
and firm representation as it was used in discarding and 
remodelling. 

It is this then that we call Realism: a determination, not 
necessarily with any scientific purpose, to present life as it is, 
and to recognise that so viewed it has a higher sort of beauty in 
it than any vague imported beauty won by the suppression and 
contempt of what appears to be commonplace. 

Now it is first necessary to say that this method, the realistic 
method, must be a spontaneous and authentic one. It wholly 
fails of its aim if it is a merely irritable protest against the old 
sweetness and solemnity. It must include romance and not 
defy it. It must realise that the world does produce heroic 
spirits of inspired quality. There is in humanity a deep spring 
of nobility, which leaps into the air at times of crisis and revolt ; 
and there is also a lofty equanimity, a high and silent patience, 
which manifests itself, though it sometimes eludes observation, 
in the dreariest and dullest of surroundings. Realism must 
frankly recognise this, and must not forbid the heroic subject. 
It may be as minute as possible, but it need not therefore be 
mean; all that it can do is to abstain from the accumulation of 
melodramatic elements, from over-fortunate coincidences, from 
caricatures of heroism, from absurd elongation and fantastic 
emphasis; it is of course a much more difficult business to 
indicate heroic qualities subject to all the shadows of circum- 
stance, the unpleasant obstacles, the feeble lapses, the languors 
and fatigues of life. There must be no deus ex machina, no 
magic weapons which no human armour can withstand, no 
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seven-leagued boots, none of the miraculous apparatus lavished 
by old romance upon its central figures. Perhaps the worst 
feature of the old epic was the intolerable complacency of the 
hero, the way in which he boasted and bragged of his exploits, 
the self-conscious dramatisation of his whole career. The 
realistic hero need not be forbidden to do great patient courageous 
things, but he must do them unemotionally and naturally, not 
for the sake of their effect, but because they seem to him the 
obvious and simple thing to do. 

But the main business of the realist will be this, not simply 
to invent situations in which all his characters will be enabled 
to display their salient qualities, but to observe the sort of 
situations which actually do occur in life, and to face the fact 
that most people are very strangely compounded of excellence 
and meanness, that the processes of improvement and disin- 
tegration are alike slow and gradual, with many an ebb and flow; 
and that there is in all human life a strange chemical power of 
assimilation and combination, so that good and evil are alike 
delicately evoked and fostered and obliterated by human 
relations and admixtures. 

Again, the realist must make it his aim to suppress as far as 
possible all bias and prejudice: he must not maintain a thesis 
or take a side: he must not personify his own hopes and 
fears, his likes and dislikes. He must clearly perceive that the 
trade or occupation or interests or powers of his characters 
matter very little, and amount to hardly more than difference 
of vesture and accent; and that men bring the same character- 
istics to whatever they do. He must realise that the main 
interests of mankind do not now reside in combat or even in 
love-making; that the old romances dealt largely in such things 
because it is in these regions that the most ardent and eager 
excitements of humanity are experienced, but that apart from 
these sublimated moments, property, work, health, social 
intercourse, religion, politics, education and many other things, 
thoughtlessly and trivially held to be unromantic and unpoetical, 
do really make up for crowds of intelligent and vigorous people 
the solid substance of life, quite apart from any idealisation or 
sentimentality. 

Indeed, it is of sentiment that the realist must mainly beware, 
because the great danger of the romancer is sentiment. It is a 
thing which most people value highly, and none the less because 
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it is more rare than is supposed. Long tracts of life have to be 
lived without it, and it is a special gift like all other gifts. But 
just because it has an ineffable sweetness and fragrance, and 
because it is evoked very emphatically at certain periods and 
crises of life, there is a great demand for its importation; a 
writer who can evoke the appropriate sentiment for an occasion 
is warmly welcomed by people whose desire is greater than their 
emotion; and so the temptation of the romancer is to load every 
rift with séntiment, to make persons thrill responsively to every 
possibility of it. Yet what is the case in real life? Is it not 
everyone’s experience to look forward with intense anticipation 
to the visit of a friend, and then instead of a luxury of emotion, 
to find the friend dull or preoccupied, or oneself cold and tongue- 
tied? One revisits some old and familiar scene, and expects a 
perfect symphony of memory and haunted echoes; and some 
dreary fact of life intervenes, some discomfort, the presence of 
a pert and unsympathetic person, some prosaic anxiety; and the 
scene is as hollow and meaningless as the painted background of 
the stage seen in leaden daylight. The pleasure which most 2f 
us feel in romance is in the deliberate suppression of intrusive 
flatness, in the rehabilitation of life on a sublime plane, in the 
concentration of ideal effects. And if this is the case with the 
deep and luxurious emotions of life, it is equally so when the 
romancer is dealing with tragic passions, with vices, with harsh 
and trenchant faults. How common it is in real life to find the 
fierce and malevolent person acting with unexpected mildness 
and generosity! how poignant situations collapse! how unexpec- 
tedly reasonable the impatient and aggressive show themselves! 
in a word, how unexpected life is in its transformations and its 
developments! how entirely normal it is for two perfectly 
incongruous faults to be found side by side in the same person— 
large generosity with petty meanness; fiery irascibility with 
maudlin tenderness! The realist has to grasp and express the 
fact that many people are wholly inconsistent, and that it is next 
to impossible to generalise; that, in fact, every individual is 
unique, not true to sample, not to be depended upon for good or 
for evil. And one of the subtlest things of all is the strange 
phenomenon of combination, the magnetic effect which some 
people have over others, so that in the presence of the 
magnetist the person affected is wholly though temporarily 
transformed. Any schoolmaster knows that a collection of boys 
is not a mere sum of individuals, but that there is a sort of 
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chemical influence resulting from juxtaposition which has to be 
reckoned with as a very potent and vivid force indeed, rousing 
slumbering qualities and emphasising inconvenient tastes. 

Here, too, is one of the immense difficulties of realistic 
portraiture of life, that it is lived in the mysterious region we 
call the present, which is gone the moment we are able to 
recollect it and regard it mentally, and that it resides in that 
terrible thing called motion, and motion which cannot be 
arrested; and yet we know that just as the electric current is a 
totally different thing from the incandescent point at which we 
see it, through which it flows, at that one fragment of space made 
visible and tangible, so life is itself a wholly different thing from 
its manifestation in present deed and word. This is the over- 
whelming problem for the artist of life, that he has somehow got 
to convey the impression of the current itself, of the permeating 
essence, which is so vastly different from its perceptible collision 
and glow. In real life, people do not and cannot say what they 
mean; the emotion is so infinitely larger a thing than any 
possible expression of it; what can be momentarily felt might 
take an hour to describe; and yet the essence of the thought is 
the simultaneous blending of strains felt but not consciously or 
rationally expressed, which if analysed lose their quality, as the 
spectrum loses the quality and effect of the total ray. Emotion 
is a thing which communicates itself quite independently of 
speech, by glance, by gesture and by actual fusion of vital 
currents too swift for the brain to formulate them. The melo- 
dramatist, the romancer is condemned to try to express these 
emotions literally, to make people say what they leave unsaid, to 
put into clumsy overt words what really lies hid as a glowing 
and flashing thought. 

Now the realist is here in a dilemma. A memorable 
scene, as it occurs, is often principally remarkable for the 
entire suppression of all visible and audible emotion. And it is 
certainly my experience, and I should imagine the experience of 
everyone, in England at all events, that in tragic scenes and 
situations where the atmosphere is tense with emotion, the 
most amazing fact is the incredibly commonplace things which 
people say and do. In the most tragic scene which I can call to 
mind, the conversation was mainly about the weather; it was 
an intense relief to everyone present that anyone should have 
been sensible enough to introduce the subject. But the realist 
has got to express the emotion somehow, and to catch if he can 
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without lengthy analysis that extraordinary fusion, which comes 
at moments of intensely vivid emotion, of indignation, grief, 
memory, anguish, regret, mingled at the same time with the 
most inconsequent and trivial thought and observation. It is 
the lightning rapidity of thought which is the problem, and the 
realist has somehow to give the impression of this boiling 
cauldron of feeling with all its incongruous ingredients. The 
supreme triumph of the art of Mr. Wells is in his wonderful 
power of rendering a confused and complex frame of mind. 
Tolstoy again, in a less definitely intellectual region, has a 
matchless gift for producing the effect, by characteristic selection, 
of the aimless reveries of the mind. 

But we are most of us very much at the mercy of convention 
and tradition and association. Our impressions of things as 
they happen are largely amplified by recollection and inference. 
We are in the position of the naval captain, who objected to a 
picture of Turner’s that a ship was there depicted without port- 
holes. Turner took him out of doors and showed him by ocular 
demonstration that in a ship at that distance the port-holes were 
not visible. The fact was that the captain knew they were 
there; and in representations of life we often demand that 
things should be depicted which we know to be there, even 
though in actual fact they are invisible. And that is the 
difficulty of dealing with books; we have hitherto lived so much 
with romance, the essence of which is to represent life as it 
is not, amassing coincidences, emphasising salient points, 
exaggerating, suppressing, making people say what they do not 
say but only dimly think, that we have got to demand a 
treatment of life which is not actual, and even to believe that it 
is actual. If realism is to prevail, as I have little doubt it will 
' prevail, we have to be educated out of our convention, we have 
got to dispense with many convenient symbols and learn a new 
code of signals. The old emotions have somehow to be expressed 
and indicated, but it will require far more art to treat them and 
far more observation to clothe them. 

We must never forget, in art, that we are dealing with symbols 
and not with actual things. When a great draughtsman sets on 
paper in a few lines, with a bit of chalk, the outline of a 
beautiful face—those first five lines which, as Ruskin said, do 
more to present the subject than any of the thousands of strokes 
made afterwards—he is only using a code of signals. A face is 
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not in the least like that, a face has not a black bounding line 
and a dead white surface; we have got used by long practice 
to seeing the thing conceived, inside the hard outline; but the 
outline is not itself beautiful: there is no intrinsic beauty in 
black lines on white paper; it is the beautiful thought, the 
beautiful vision in the artist’s mind which is affecting us. The 
sketch is like the wire which holds the swift electric current, like 
a track across the void, over which our spirit can go to meet and 
greet his spirit. He enables us by signals thus used, by hints 
and whispers, to guess at what he has perceived; we can clothe 
the outline with the vesture of humanity, tinge the pale space 
with the hue of pulsing blood, supply the crystalline depth of the 
wide eye, body forth the wave-like ripple of the curling hair. 
The effect then depends upon three conditions: the perfect 
visualisation of the thought in the artist’s brain, the suggestive- 
ness of the line he traces, and the power in ourselves, whatever 
that be, to reproduce by insight and sympathy the artist’s 
image. 

Now the realist and the romancer are alike in this, that they 
are both trying to make their conception as clear and as 
suggestive as they can. The end of all art is to produce the 
idea as swiftly, as clearly, and as economically as possible. So 
far as the setting of the picture goes—the scene, the background 
—hboth are working on the same lines; but while the art of the 
romancer is directed to what is impressive, trenchant, rich, 
resonant, while he exaggerates and emphasises, the art of the 
realist is directed to recovering, as far as he can, what the 
perceptive human being does actually retain and observe of a 
scene. Thus if the romancer is dealing with a tragic episode, 
ne colours all his picture with salient ornament, he works up 
his details so as to give it all a fateful and stupendous air—he 
treats his subject, in fact, as a painter of historical pictures 
treats his subject; he studies accessories, he is careful about 
the contemporary accuracy of his robes and weapons, he makes 
his setting gorgeous and elaborate; but the realist will set 
himself rather to imagine what the human being in a moment of 
tragic emotion does actually see and observe; and he will 
therefore tend to minimise and hint his detail, and concentrate 
his powers upon the actual and vivid emotions of the scene. 
We may observe how in a romance the detail is generally equally 
distributed all along the line; as the story proceeds, each 
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episode is treated with the same richness and expansiveness, and 
the setting is as carefully worked out. But what, as a matter of 
fact, does the reader of a breathless romance actually do? If 
one takes the trouble to look critically through a romance which 
one has read with absorbed interest, one infallibly finds that one 
has a much clearer memory of the initial detail than of the 
subsequent detail. The later descriptions, if one has been 
really interested in the emotional progress of the story, will be 
found to have left but little mark upon the mind; if one has not 
actually skipped them, one has made one’s way through them 
impatiently, like a man struggling through a copse to the open 
daylight. And one finds that it is much the same with the 
rhetoric employed. When, in the later scenes of a romance, 
hero and heroine speak as elaborately as ever, deal in leisurely 
metaphors, expand the thought into well-balanced parentheses, 
one finds that one has scampered through them in one’s 
eagerness to tear the heart out of the scene; one neglects the 
deftness of the strokes in one’s anxiety to arrive at the issue of 
the game. 

The realist works on quite a different method; and one finds 
in all good realistic books that the accessory detail gets more 
and more economised towards the end; there is often a lavish 
use of it at the beginning, to assist the mind to form a literal 
conception of the scene; but this is more and more sparingly 
employed, while the attention is more and more concentrated 
on the action, the interplay of emotion, the dramatic vigour of 
the situation. The more that the mind becomes concentrated 
on the personalities, the more that the subject takes shape, so 
much the swifter do the details flash by, and leave the mind at 
leisure to apprehend the central emotion. Everything is 
‘discarded which does not bear poignantly and naturally upon 
the emotion. The truth is that the romancer is giving shape to 
his own imagination, and luxuriously indulging it, while the 
realist is thinking all the time how the scene is viewed through 
the eyes of human beings, who are absorbed in the progress of 
their own emotions. It is not that one method is better than 
the other. They are both being ‘pursued instinctively and 
intentionally, only with different aims. The romancer is taken 
up with the equable progress of his scene, and he starts with 
the assumption that he is not presenting life as it enacts itself, 
but as it might appear to an observer who is more intent upon 
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the pageant than upon the interplay of human qualities. But 
the realist is in and behind every one of his characters, losing 
himself in their fears and hopes, their desires and their 
perplexities; and his aim is not to present something formal, 
stately, decorous, majestic, but to reflect the breathlessness, the 
indecision, the swift mental changes, the ebb and flow of the 
mood. He does not say to himself, ‘ How can this be largely and 
deliberately represented?’ but he is trying to discern the clash 
of weapons, the unexpected thrust, the agonised parry, the heat 
and terror of the conflict. He subordinates everything, not to 
the solemn mood of the actor who says, ‘ How can I give this 
thought the fullest and most distinct impression?’ but to the 
hurried mood of the man who has to do the best he. can, and 
often does much worse than he could have done if he had but 
had the time to reflect. Time does not wait for us in life, as it 
waits for us in romances. We have to play an unrehearsed part, 
we have to speak and act extempore. The romancer is the man 
who plans the scene beforehand, and can assign to his antagonist 
the precise mode of his attack; or he is the man who recalls a 
scene, and invents the telling repartee, the effective statement 
that he might have made, if he had not been so bewildered by 
the onset. But the realist thinks rather of the courage which 
suddenly plays one false, of the stupefaction caused by the 
unexpected event, of the sudden flaring up and dying down of 
impulse, of the way in which a bodily desire instantaneously 
shatters a philosophical programme, of the incredible dualism of’ 
humanity. The pleasure of romance is that it is life highly 
planned, pleasantly rearranged, deliberately lived; the force of 
the realist rather lies in the truth of the thing, the overpowering 
vagueness of emotion, the treacherous slip, the fatuous lapse, 
the tendency of humanity to be unequal to a situation; with due 
regard to the possibility of being strangely and splendidly, on 
great occasions, surprised by readiness and inventiveness and 
unanticipated nobility. 

The romancer follows reason in his method, the realist 
follows instinct. And as a matter of fact we most of us actually 
live by instinct, and find reasons to justify us as soon as we 
conveniently can! 

Then there is another great difficulty which besets realism. 
The difficulty in dealing with life as it is, is that it so largely 
consists in long dreary subdued monotonous tracts of vapid 
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talk, unrelieved work, days of drab and sullen texture, infinite 
repetitions, dull delays. People tell the same stories, say the 
same things, think the same thoughts, wear the same clothes 
over and over again. These things gain a cumulative force 
from their dreadful iteration. There is a passage in one of 
Keats’ letters written when he was on a walking tour with a 
precise and prosaic friend. Keats describes how every night 
the friend unpacks his writing-case, gets out his things in a 
certain order, first the blotting-paper, then the ink, then the 
paper, and last of all the pen. Keats describes the irritating 
effect of this, and says that he begs his friend in vain sometimes 
to get out the pen first. But that is a romantic frame of mind! 
If one loves life, one ought to be able to see with renewed and 
perennial delight the same ceremonious order preserved, and to 
be pleased that the clock strikes the hour so regularly. 

The realist has got somehow or other to reproduce the effect 
of this iteration : he cannot do it by iteration, for then the world 
itself, as the writer of the Fourth Gospel naively says, could not 
contain the books that should be written. The realist must 
select as well as the romancer; but he must not select the 
glowing and sparkling events, he must select the characteristic 
ones; and he must give the effect of repetition without repeating 
himself. That is perhaps why realism is so late a growth, 
because writers despaired of producing the effect of length and 
continuity by brief phrases. 

Miss Austen is perhaps the supreme exponent of this method. 
Take the case of Mr. Woodhouse in ‘Emma.’ His biography as 
extracted from the book would fill a few pages—there is one long 
conversation, a few short ones, and a few directions about food 
and health. Yet the picture of the kindly, silly, timid, 
hospitable hypochondriac stands out with absolute firmness from 
the record. The thing is to set the imagination at work, and to 
give the reader the power of creating the shadowed background 
permeated by the thin trickle of Mr. Woodhouse’s medical hopes 
and fears. One never doubts that Mr. Woodhouse is somewhere 
alive at this moment, if one could but get his address, counter- 
ordering the carriage, praising the smallness of his eggs, begging 
that wine may be well qualified with water, happily anticipating 
his evening gruel, supremely contented in spite of his pitiful 
limitations. 

Miss Austen is in fact the first instance in the literature of 
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the century of the realistic method being applied to fiction. It 
was done quite instinctively, not with any idea of carrying out 
an artistic creed, but by the genius of a single mind, which saw 
life so, and found spontaneously and in isolation a perfect 
expression of the principle. The wonderful thing is that it was 
done when the air was all full of romance. Scott with his 
prodigal power was writing great romances, and interspersing 
them with passages of frank realism; but all the structures of ‘2is 
books was romantic, and his main motives are generally almost 
epical in character. The realism of Scott is a kind of admirable 
by-play, an importation into his story of traits and types which 
he had delightedly observed. Miss Austen has given an 
admirably concise and modest account of her own methods. She 
expressed no sort of rebellion against romantic methods. She 
chose her own method simply because it was the only method 
she felt capable of using and applying. The result is that all 
her characters and all her plots are conceived with marvellous 
delicacy on an actual plane; no figure in her books is ever 
consciously heroic, and the characters modify and affect. each 
other’s action and thought exactly as they do upon the stage 
of life. The wonder is that though she had many admirers she 
had no imitators. Minds used to romance not only demanded 
romance in fiction, but probably did not even discern that life 
was not romantic. And so from its very delicacy and fineness, 
from the subtle and charming humour which edges all the details 
with gold, the beautiful perfection of her art and method was 
overlooked, and the possibilities of such treatment neglected. 

But after Miss Austen the waters of romance closed in over 
the head of realism. George Eliot did indeed attempt a more or 
less realistic treatment of romantic subjects, notably in ‘ Middle- 
march.’ But in Mr. Thomas Hardy the pendulum swung even 
further back into a kind of epical solemnity and magnificence. 
In the art at last of Mr. George Moore, Mr. Wells, and Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, to mention but three outstanding figures, the 
new realism substantially develops, and seems certain to 
transmute our native fiction. 

We have seen, I hope, that Realism is not so much a new 
ideal as a new method of viewing and expressing life. It is a 
question of the order in which things are told, and the emphasis 
laid upon them: the point is to see the whole clearly; not to 
save yourself at a weak point by a felicitous stroke of imagination, 
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but not to have weak points at all. A romantic subject is 
permissible, but it must be worked out steadily, not by jerks 
and leaps. 

The realist, in working out his subject, must allow things to 
appear before their significance appears. He must not, like the 

iter of romance, give his readers the opportunity of perceiving 
at once what a hint or an accident is going to develop into, of 
chuckling in anticipation over results. He must not so much 
see things as they are, but as they become. There must be in his 
work a sense of the terror of the thing going on indistinctly at a 
distance; he must not interpret events too soon; he must never 
be hurried. The fact must loom up as a crag through mist, 
vast, imponderable, impalpable; it must not be too tangible or 
too decipherable; there must be no sense that the author is 
controlling events, or casting characters into the scales. He 
must seem to be analysing, recording; the issue must seem to 
be as much a surprise to him, when it comes, as it is to the 
reader; the spectator may be able to see, after the event or the 
decision, that it was after all inevitable; but there must be in 
it the anxious anticipation of life, the sense of mystery, the 
inability to predict exactly how the different elements will affect 
each other when the time comes for them to be fused. 

I suppose that it is certain that, as we go deeper into 
psychology, we shall come to have a far clearer idea of mental 
and emotional processes; but at present we are on the edge of an 
unexplored region, and know very little of the chemistry of the 
soul. Probably we shall come to see that the strange currents 
of public opinion, the vagaries of individuals, the forces which 
determine what we think and feel, the great irrational impulses 
which defy prudence and experience alike, are all the manifes- 
tations of a psychic force, which is to the spiritual world what 
electricity is to the material world. The realist is a scientific 
observer of that force, and anyone who has once really embarked 
upon that sort of investigation will sicken of the old glib 
conventional romance, which played with forces as a child plays 
with bricks, and adjusted them to its trivial sense of triumph 
and success. In the new realistic region, triumph, success, 
comfort, prosperity, play a very secondary part. They 
are there indeed, pleasant and desirable things, sweet as the 
honeycomb, warm as the sunshine. But it is experience of which 
we arein search. The romancer writes that the happy pair lived 
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happily ever afterwards, and signs his name with a flourish; but 
the realist looks past the marriage procession, and hears sounds 
behind the clash of bells. He sees the world pass on its way, 
strong and dreadful and adorable; but it can be adored no longer 
like a slim white statue in its alcove at the end of a vista through 
the trailing trellis-roses. It is something larger, more uncouth, 
more monstrous than that. It moves heavily and solemnly 
forwards, with sighs and groans. It is not satisfied, it is not 
content ; everywhere the horizon is closed by the blank wall of 
death. It has its times of ease and security, even of ecstasy ; 
but there is always something to come, something ahead that 
cannot be clearly discerned. The road narrows to a point in the 
distance, passes over the hill, is lost to view. The strong breaks 
down, the lover flags, the beloved grows old and sad, the 
laughing child becomes the dismal man; and the reverse too 
happens: the calamity enriches, the heedless becomes wise, the 
clouds break in blessings, the music comes upon the air. The 
real failure in life is to become dull, settled, conventional, 
comfort-loving; the success is to remain vivid, interested, 
hopeful. 

And thus the realist has a great work before him; he caa 
bring into his task all the vital forces and experiences of life; he 
need not sort and reject, though he must balance and economise. 
The immense, the portentous difficulty of his work is the delight 
of it as well, because he is dealing, not as the arithmetician with 
definite ciphers, but as the geometrician with all kinds of curves 
and infinities, true not in one precise and limited relation, but in 
all space and time. But all this has to be subjugated and 
interpreted by art; and the reason why it is so complex is 
because it is the sudden unrolling and unfolding of a vast range 
of subjects, which have all to be analysed and concentrated into 
slender books and tiny squares of print. So that the realist is 
like the visionary in Tennyson who read the magic book of 
charms, with the margins scribbled over with the condensed 
labours of many a solitary student—the book of life! And of 
that book of life it is true, as it was of the other magical volume, 
that— 


None could read the comment but himself. . . 
And none could read the book, not even he. 


A. C. Benson. 
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Yes, the gold was only gilt, 
And you never knew it; 
Cracked the cup, the wine half spilt, 
Lees a-tremble through it. 
But you thought the ore was true, 
And the draught unshaken : 
Doubtless, dreams are best for you, 
Dreamer . . . till you waken! 
Les Illusions Retenues. 


In Madame de Seignelay’s ‘ Souvenirs de ma. Jeunesse ’ she 
speaks more than once of a gentleman whom she used to see at her 
uncle’s house in Angers, when she stayed there as a child about 
the year 1816. This person, a M. de Beaumanoir, made a great 
impression on the youthful mind of Madame de Seignelay, ardent 
Royalist as she always was, for he had fought with La Roche- 
jaquelein and Bonchamps in that great Vendée, ‘ dont on n’est 
jamais arrivé & me conter trop d’histoires,’ as she confesses. 

‘He was tall,’ she says, ‘ buf not too tall, had the grand air 
to perfection, laughed rarely, possessed a charming smile, and 
limped a little in a way that I found ravishing, for did I not know 
it to be the result of a wound gained in those combats of heroes 
and martyrs? M.de Beaumanoir, when I knew him, must have 
been about eight-and-forty. And I was ten—a child voracious of 
information, especially on the subject of the Vendée; but I never 
could arrive at any definite stories of my hero’s heroic deeds. 
Himself I never dared to question, for, though I adored, I feared 
lim, with a delicious tremor which, alas! I have not felt for many 
a long year. 

‘ One day, however, I remember summoning my courage and 
going up to him where he stood alone by the portentous curtains 
which used to deck my uncle’s salon windows. 

‘**M. le Vicomte,’’ I said breathlessly and suddenly, ‘“‘ is it 
really true that you actually knew le saint Lescure? ’’ 

‘ M. de Beaumanoir started, and looked down at me (no child 
of mine has ever worn such hideous frocks as I wore in those days). 
“* C’est toi done, petite Vendéenne,’’ he said, smiling. ‘‘ Yes, it 
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is quite true. Do you want to hear about him? He was a good 
man.”’ 

‘ ** A saint! ’’ I murmured piously. 

‘M. de Beaumanoir smiled again, and said—I think to him- 
self—‘‘ There were saints among the others, too.”’ 

‘ But at the time that last astounding utterance of my hero’s 
so wrought upon me that all recollection of what he subsequently 
told me of M. de Lescure was effaced. The idea of righteousness 
in the ranks of the foe intrigued me to such a point that I sought 
counsel of my uncle. When I referred the matter to him he first 
looked puzzled and then began to smile. 

‘** Et de qui done t’a-t-il parlé, Charlotte? ’’ he asked. 
‘* D’un saint ou d’une sainte? Of the latter, I’ll wager.’’ 

‘ ** T do not understand,’’ I replied, somewhat offended. Nor 
did I understand for years, and though I worshipped M. le Vicomte 
none the less fervently for his startling lapse from orthodoxy, 
I believe that I never had another private conversation with him. 
It was not until after my marriage that I heard the story to which 
he must have been referring that evening—a story not germane 
to this narrative . . .’ 


I, 


Adéle Moustier was going to meet an admirer, and from 
the way she walked through the barley you would have thought 
each blade a possible conquest. As wars and their rumours 
in no way deterred Adéle from campaigns of her own, so did 
her flighty little head remain undisturbed by the very near 
presence of battle. Only yesterday morning had all Cezay- 
la-Fontaine been throbbing with excitement; only yesterday 
evening had it welcomed Rossignol’s two regiments after their 
victorious skirmish with the Royalists in the scarcely league- 
distant wood of Champerneau. It was still indeed disturbed 
and jubilant, and Adéle, as the Maire’s daughter, might reason- 
ably have been more conscious than she was of Republican 
fervour. But she was a little indifferent to martial glory, and 
disliked noise and all ill sights. So she walked through the 
field with her nose in the air and the points of her second-best 
cap standing out at a provoking angle. Cezay-la-Fontaine was 
a good half-mile behind her, and the diagonal path across the 
unfenced barley was approaching the high-road, when suddenly 
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she uttered a scream. At her feet, in a trampled patch of the 
ripe grain, lay the dead body of a Vendean. 

There was no mistaking his identity, for on the embroidered 
vest which showed beneath his short Breton jacket was sewn 
the symbol of the Sacred Heart, and a thin white scarf, fringed 
and torn, was wound about his waist. He lay on his back with 
his arms spread wide, and he was quite young, and had long 
bright hair. There shot through Adéle a pang of horror and a 
simultaneous desire to get away, for as she had kept within 
doors when the wounded were brought in, and had had no dealings 
with them since their arrival, this form at her feet was a spectacle 
of a disturbing novelty. The next moment horror had given 
place to a sort of indignation. 

‘In the barley, too!’ she thought. ‘Just where one walks! ’ 

It was precisely at this moment that the Vicomte de Beau- 
manoir opened his eyes. 

Adéle stood still, galvanised by the shock of finding two 
living points of light in the ghastly face. It is probable that 
the Vicomte saw but indistinctly whom or what he was addressing 
when he said, without stirring, in a terrible cracked voice that 
shook Adéle’s little soul to its foundations : 

‘Water . . . for God’s sake get me some water... . 

‘Oh, mon Dieu!’ said Adéle to herself. The final un- 
pleasantness had descended upon her, and she must minister to 
a dying man. ‘ There is none,’ she faltered, and even as she 
spoke remembered the stream between the field and the high-road. 
But she had nothing to bring water in. She must go on quickly, 
or turn back. Yet the wounded man’s eyes held her, half- 
frightened. It was the most disagreeable position she had ever 
been in, and at the back of her mind was a consciousness that 
she might feel even more uncomfortable in the future if she 
left the petition unanswered. She hesitated on the path, 
looking vaguely round for escape. There was no one else in 
sight. 

The barley rustled as the wounded Royalist dragged himself 
up on to one elbow. 

‘If you would only dip your handkerchief into a puddle,’ he 
said, with desperate pleading. ‘I want very little . . . only 
one cannot die while one is so thirsty .. .’ 

A shiver went through the girl, and she fled precipitately 
towards the road. 
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When she got to the stream, a dozen yards away, a complete 
revulsion of purpose had taken place in Adéle’s soul. She had, 
on starting for that goal, the firmest intention of crossing it by 
the footbridge and pursuing her way down the road. Instead, 
she was suddenly stooping over the water with a piece of a broken 
bowl in her fingers. Possibly the very sight of that opportune 
bit of crockery, dropped there by the hand of Fate or a careless 
village urchin, wrought the change. Even with the dripping 
bowl in her fingers she hesitated; but there was no one on the 
high-road : she must give it to the man herself. Her hand shook 
a little as she stooped over him and put the bowl without a word 
into one of his. The eagerness with which he drank the water 
was horrible to witness, and Adéle averted her eyes, only to meet 
a worse sight. The Vendean’s left knee, to the top of his high 
boot, was a scarcely dried welter of blood. The same shuddering 
resentment surged through Adéle. Why should she be forced 
to encounter these disagreeable things? Anyhow, she could go 
now. 

‘Mademoiselle, you are an angel,’ said the young man, 
looking up at her. . . . ‘I cannot thank you.’ 

Now that a little life and expression had come back into his 
mask of a face, Adéle saw that it was handsome, and dimly 
realised that it was also high-bred. But the light went out again 
immediately, and, sinking back, the Vendean lay still once more, 
with closed eyes. 

* Now I can go,’ thought Adéle joyfully ; and she went. 

On the footbridge she turned and looked back. The young 
Royalist was lying very much as she had first seen him, save 
that he had flung an arm over his face. The sun was hot... 
of course he could not move into the shade. She wondered how 
long he would have to stay there—and indeed how he had got there 
at all. He had spoken of dying; perhaps he was dying now, or 
dead. If he had not mentioned that unpleasant possibility, or 
if she had not promised to meet young Lépine at the mill, or even 
if it had not been so hot in the barley, she would certainly have 
stopped a little longer—though, of course, she could have done 
nothing. Certainly, she told herself, she would have stopped— 
and walked steadily over the little bridge and down the road. 

As it happened, Adéle need not have sketched these shadowy 
justifications for her conduct, for Charles de Beaumanoir was 
quite unaware of her departure. 
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Now Jacques Lépine was not at the trysting-place, and in 
consequence it was an irate Adéle who came along the high-road 
some twenty minutes later. The misdemeanour of the swain, 
conjectures as to its possible cause, and schemes for its punish- 
ment occupied her mind to the exclusion of everything else. 
Could he have heard that the blacksmith’s nephew said that he 
had kissed her? Could . . . But here Adéle, who was pro- 
foundly indifferent to Lépine fils in himself, and merely outraged 
at his behaviour, caught sight of the little bridge and remembered 
the Vendean. She hesitated, because if he was dead she was 
certainly not going to pass him. But no; people did not die 
like that. She went over the bridge. He was still there in the 
barley, motionless, and she approached him slowly. He was 
breathing, but his eyes were closed. 

‘ He is very ill,’ thought Adéle. ‘I wonder what it is like 
to die.’ She looked down in silence at his drawn features, at 
his disordered hair, as gleaming as her own, at the clenched hand, 
delicate and sunburnt, lying on his breast. A certain conclusion 
came to her as she looked, and made her heart leap, Republican 
though she was. 

‘ He is a ci-devant, an aristo,’ she said to herself. ‘ He is 
not a peasant, for all his dress.’ It seemed to make a difference, 
and, kneeling down, she touched the hand lightly with her own, 
and said, ‘ Shall I get you some more water? ’ 

The young man opened his eyes. 

‘Keep to the right, men; keep to the right!’ he said in- 
distinctly. ‘There are Blues in the clearing. . . . Ah, c’est 
toi, Eustacie! ’ He looked hard at Adéle, and his face changed. 
‘ Pardon me—I was dreaming. And you have been here all the 
time, Mademoiselle? You are too kind . . . too kind.’ 

‘I wish——’ began Adéle, and halted, for she did not know 
what she wished. 

The Vicomte continued to look at her. ‘ You would be still 
more kind,’ he said, ‘ if you would tell the—tell your friends 
that there is a Blanc in the corn who would be very glad to see 
them.’ 

Adéle stared, puzzled. ‘ Tell them?’ she repeated. ‘ But——’ 

A rather bitter little smile crept round the corners of the set 
mouth. ‘ Just so,’ said the Royalist. ‘If they can shoot 
straight I should be very pleased to meet them. In my case ’— 
he glanced at his mangled knee—‘ one desires to postpone it no 
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longer than can be helped. Will you do it, Mademoiselle, and 
put the crown on your charity? ’ 

Adéle sprang indignant to her feet. ‘I! Not for worlds! 
For what do you take me?’ She broke off as a sound caught 
her ear. 

Down the road were coming at a trot a troop of Republican 
cavalry returning from Champerneau on the other side of the 
wood, where they had been quartered for the night after pur- 
suing fugitives. And the barley-field was open to a horseman’s 
eye if not to a pedestrian’s. 

Adéle turned round again. She was rather pale. ‘ They are 
coming,’ she exclaimed. ‘ What shall I do?’ 

‘ A la bonne heure,’ said Charles de Beaumanoir. ‘ You can 
do nothing, Mademoiselle, but go away as quickly as you can. 
My best thanks for the water, and your company.’ 

But Adéle still stood there, chained by an indecision which was 
revealed in her attitude. The quick eye of the officer in command 
was caught by her pose, and flashed from her to the prone figure 
in the barley. The riders were halted, and he was off his horse 
and over the footbridge in a moment, drawing a pistol from his 
sash as he came. 

‘Let Mademoiselle get away first,’ observed the Royalist 
coolly, without moving. Adéle seemed fascinated with terror. 

The officer, a young man with a tight-lipped mouth, glanced 
at him, and replaced the pistol. ‘Is this your prisoner, 
citoyenne,’ he said to the girl, ‘ or your lover? ’ 

* He—I—,’ began Adéle, between anger and confusion, but 
the Republican did not wait for an answer to his pleasantry. 

‘ When did you get that? ’ he demanded curtly, pointing to 
the Vendean’s injury. 

* Last night,’ said the Vicomte. 

‘ You are an officer? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘You were with your main body at Champerneau? ’ 

“In advance of it.’ 

‘And where did they mean to retire on, in the event of 
a defeat? ’ 

“TI have not the faintest idea,’ responded M. de Beaumanoir 
languidly. His interlocutor, seemingly aan abandoned the 
topic and embarked upon another. 

‘ And your leader was, you said——? ’ 
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The Vicomte glanced up sharply at him. ‘I did not say.’ 

‘ Well, you can say now, then. It was either Talmont or 
d’ Autichamp.’ 

‘You must ask somebody else,’ said the Vendean, with a 
return to his indifferent manner. ‘I do not intend to tell you.’ 

‘That is a pity,’ responded the officer, with an ugly little 
smile, ‘ for I intend that you shall.’ He moved a little nearer 
to the prostrate man and repeated his question, still smiling. 
‘Come now, who was it? ’ 

‘I shall not tell you.’ 

The smile dropped from the Republican’s face. 

‘TI will find a way to make you, canaille d’aristocrate,’ he 
said through his teeth, and, walking round him, deliberately 
aimed a kick with his heavily booted foot at his captive’s 
shattered leg. 

A scream broke from the young man. Adéle put her hands 
over her ears. 

‘Come, tell me,’ said the officer. ‘ It’s of no use being 
obstinate—you will have to tell me in the end.’ 

‘ Never! ’ gasped the Royalist. ‘Oh, for God’s sake shoot 
me at once! I swear I will not tell you! ’ 

‘We shall see,’ quoth the other, and he repeated his ex- 
pedient. The form at his feet quivered and then lay still. Charles 
de Beaumanoir had fainted; and just as his tormentor, bending 
quickly over him, arrived at that conclusion, an interruption of 
another sort occurred. 

‘Coward! coward! Stop—stop instantly! ’ cried a girl’s voice, 
and Adéle Moustier, carried out of herself for the first time in 
her existence, confronted the Republican across the insensible 
body of his victim with clenched hands and sparkling eyes. 

_‘ Eh, citoyenne!’ returned the officer lightly. ‘ Quelle 
mouche te pique? What enthusiasm for a cursed Chouan! Do 
you know that it becomes you devilishly well, though? ’ 

And Adéle, to whom the most wonderful thing of her life 
had just happened, turned away with a giggle and a toss of the 
head. 

The officer, after surveying her for a moment, summoned two 
of his men, and she heard him telling them to take the Chouan 
and convey him somehow—he did not care how—to the church 
where their own wounded lay. ‘ The citoyenne will perhaps 
show you a short cut,’ he suggested. 
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‘ Indeed I shall not,’ snapped Adéle; and, unwilling to witness 
any more distressing scenes, she started off homewards at a 


good pace. 


II. 


Our Lady of Succour, with the Child in her arms, looked down 
with the same grave pity on her own untended altar and at the 
figure lying at the foot of the shallow steps before it. Partly on 
account of the sanctity of the original Madonna at Guingamp, 
partly because the chapel was so small, it had not attracted 
iconoclastic attention. On either side of the gracious figure still 
stood the attendant saints: St. Yves, in his notary’s dress, and 
Ste. Anne, with the child Virgin at her side—saints dear to Bretons 
of north and south, of Tréguier and Auray. But no priest served 
the altar now, and it was seldom that anyone was seen in the little 
chapel saying the Litany of Our Lady of Succour, as many had 
once done, with devotion and faith. 

Yet the tender and pitying face had been the first to greet 
Charles de Beaumanoir’s eyes when, after his long swoon, he 
opened them to find himself lying at the foot of the altar. The 
memory of his long night of agony in the barley-field, whither, 
without any conscious motive, he had dragged himself to die, 
and of the thirst that was worse than the pain, and its culminating 
anguish, were blurred in the merciful unconsciousness in which 
they had ended. His brain was too dulled now to be acutely 
sensible of suffering, and still less of the presence of others in 
the body of the church—from which, indeed, the chapel was 
cut off by its position in a line with the high altar. He was 
alone in a great silence at the feet of the Mother of God, and 
he was not uncontent, gazing at her with the fixity of eyes only 
partly conscious of what they were looking at, until the twilight 
began to enshroud her. 

When dusk had fallen came a surgeon and his assistant, and, 
after some parley, probed his injured limb and set and dressed 
it by the light of a couple of lanterns. Before the operation 
was over the young Royalist had fainted twice; at its beginning 
he had contrived to express an opinion that it was not worth 
the trouble of doing, and at its end the surgeon was much of 
the same advice. 

‘I would not have done it but for orders,’ he muttered as 
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he rose. ‘Poor devil! Since it is done, could one get some 
woman of the village to sit up with him to-night? ’ 

‘What! With a Chouan! ’ exclaimed his assistant. ‘ Ma foi! 
not likely!’ and the old surgeon, too busy to waste his time 
in useless commiseration, gathered up his tools and went. 

A little later that evening, happening to meet his Commandant 
in the street, he was by him borne off to sup at the Maire’s, where 
that officer was quartered. And Adéle, presiding at her father’s 
table, found the talk veering round to the subject of the wounded 
Royalist prisoner. 

‘ Well, if we took only one,’ remarked the Commandant with 
some complacency, ‘ he is at least an officer. By the way, was 
it not you who captured him, citoyenne? From the description 
I had from Captain Larive, I think it must have been you.’ 

‘My daughter,’ observed the Maire rather pompously, 
‘ though a good Republican as any, could not pass by the distress 
of aninjured foe. The female heart, citizen Commandant, is ever 
thus constituted.’ 

‘ And well for us,’ returned the soldier, ‘ that itisso. A man 
might envy the Chouan. Citoyenne Adéle, I drink to Beauty’s 
charity!’ And he lifted his glass with a bow to Adéle, who 
simpered becomingly, while the surgeon looked at her and had 
an idea. 

He contrived to draw her aside after the meal. 

‘ Citoyenne,’ he said abruptly, ‘ could you find it in your heart 
to do a further act of kindness? ’ 

Adéle, who preferred the Commandant’s conversation, stared 
at him. 

‘I am sure I don’t know,’ she replied impatiently. ‘ What 
is it? ’ 

“That poor devil of a Vendean we picked up in the barley. 
He hasn’t a soul to look after him, and he needs it badly. I have 
more than enough of our own men to see to to-night.’ 

* You want me to go and sit up with him—to nurse him? ’ 

The old man nodded. ‘ If you could manage it.’ 

‘Thank you!’ exclaimed the girl indignantly. ‘I have 
something better to do than to——’ She stopped, feeling un- 
comfortable under his gaze. ‘Is he very ill?’ she asked in a 
softer tone. ‘ What should I have to do?’ 

ct told her. She balanced the idea for a moment in her 
mind. 
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‘Oh, I couldn’t!’ she said at last, with a little shudder. 
‘I feel quite faint when I think of that leg of his. . . . Perhaps 
when he is better. . .’ 

The surgeon shrugged his shoulders and turned away. 
‘You’ll not be wanted then, my girl,’ he growled. ‘ Confound 
them! They are all alike! ’ 

And so Charles de Beaumanoir went alone through that night, 
and the next, and the next. It is true that he did not know it, 
and, indeed, in the mist of delirium many figures swept by him, 
and one stayed—a figure that in some way was always the same, 
though sometimes it wore the face of his mother, dead these many 
years, and sometimes of his betrothed wife, far away in England ; 
and now it was a peasant girl’s ; and once there stooped over him, 
with infinite pity in her eyes, a lady in a faded blue mantle and 
a tarnished crown. 


Il. 


During this period Adéle Moustier made occasional inquiries 
as to the progress of the wounded Vendean, deriving a small but 
satisfying glow at the heart from her kind action. When one 
or two of her associates reproached her with her interest in this 
enemy of the nation, the glow was fanned into a momentary 
flame. She saw herself the traditional noble and womanly figure 
tending an injured foe. Penetrating the future, she beheld 
herself seated by the side of the wounded man, soothing him, 
talking to him, reading to him—when he was well enough to be 
soothed, talked to, and read to. This, she gathered, would not 
be for some time. There was a day when the surgeon, meeting 
her by chance, told her ungently that it would never be. She 
did not believe him; but as she sat before her glass that night, 
brushing out the thick fair hair which gave her so much pleasure, 
she thought a little of the Royalist and was sorry, though her 
principal feeling was annoyance that she should be asked to do 
ridiculous and impossible things in connexion with him. How- 
ever, the next day she had forgotten about him, and, as just at 
this time Lépine fils was being brought into great humiliation 
and subjection, it was with quite a little shock of surprise that 
she learnt, a few days later still, that the prisoner was out of 
danger. 

And on that a sudden impulse seized Adéle. Having elicited 
from her informant, a woman of the village, that the Vendean 
40—2 
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was quite conscious, and that his wounded leg was not visible, 
she presented herself the same afternoon at the church door with 
a small covered basket on her arm. A Republican soldier with 
his arm in a sling was smoking on the steps. He removed his 
pipe and stood aside for her to pass with a deferential air which 
made her pleasantly conscious of her errand of mercy. But when 
she questioned him as to the whereabouts of the captive, it was 
with visible surprise that he told her the brigand was in the 
ci-devant chapel of the ci-devant Virgin. Understanding this 
designation to apply to the chapel of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, 
Adéle slipped up the south aisle, endeavouring not to see any 
uncongenial sights. But there were not above a score of wounded 
remaining, and they were all in the nave, which, save for the 
presence of the dismantled high altar and the pillars, had the 
appearance of a rather ill-organised hospital. 

The Vicomte de Beaumanoir was lying facing the entrance 
of the little side-chapel, and Adéle came upon him abruptly. 
Some charitable person had bestowed upon him a blanket and 
a coverlet, but his only pillow was a rolled-up military greatcoat, 
whose dark hue served admirably to enhance the drawn pallor 
of his features. He looked up full at Adéle, with bright and 
sunken eyes, but did not seem to know her. After a moment 
she went in and stood by him, and at that a look of recognition 
broke on his face. 

‘You have come . . . again!’ he said, in a voice not much 
above a whisper. 

‘I am so sorry I have not come before,’ responded Adéle—and 
at the moment she spoke the truth. ‘I. . . could not.’ 

‘ But you are here now!’ 

‘I have brought you some soup,’ went on the girl in an 
embarrassed voice, the gratitude in his eyes at once pleasing 
and reproaching her. ‘I am afraid it has got rather cold.’ 

But he could not feed himself, and so, after a little hesitation, 
she slipped an arm beneath his head and gave him the liquid 
spoonful by spoonful. ‘ What a horrible pillow! ’ she remarked 
as she withdrew her arm. ‘Is that all you have had?’ 

‘It did very well,’ said the young man in his faint voice. 

‘I will bring you another,’ said Adéle, putting the empty 
bowl into her basket. ‘ I must go now; my father will be wanting 
me.’ (M. le Maire was out for some hours to come.) ‘I will 
come again to-morrow, if I can.’ 
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The Royalist said nothing, but his eyes followed her. She 
felt it, and went out of the church in great spirits. 

Next day she brought the pillow in the best pillow-case she 
had. Was not her protégé a ci-devant? This time the young 
man’s face lit up with a little smile as she appeared. 

‘ Mademoiselle, you are too kind to a foe,’ he murmured, in 
a voice perceptibly stronger than that of yesterday. ‘ Mon Dieu, 
that is good!’ He shut his eyes as his head sank back on the 
cool linen, and Adéle bundled the rejected greatcoat into a corner. 

Coming back, she sat down on the altar-steps and looked at 
him. How different he was from Lépine, from the blacksmith’s 
nephew, even from the young notary at Doué! She wished that 
she knew who he was; and the simplest plan seemed to be to 
ask him. 

‘Would you mind telling me your name?’ she said, for 
her a trifle timidly. 

‘ Beaumanoir,’ said the young man without opening his eyes. 
‘Charles de Beaumanoir—the Vicomte de Beaumanoir when 
titles were in fashion.’ 

Adéle’s heart gave a little skip. She had been sure of it. 

‘And now you will tell me yours, Mademoiselle, will you 
not? ’ went on the Vendean, opening his eyes and smiling at her ; 
and she told him. His gaze roamed from her to the Madonna 
above her. 

‘ There is another name that I should like to know,’ he said. 
‘ What Virgin is that? ’ 

‘Oh, that’s Our Lady of Succour!’ responded Adéle care- 
lessly. ‘ Nobody pays much heed to her now, though she used 
to have a great many devotees once.’ 

* I see—out of fashion! ’ 

‘Oh, more than that!’ retorted Adéle. ‘ Nobody of course 
believes in any bonne Vierge now—except the Blanes,’ she added 
hastily. 

‘And I am a Blane,’ said Charles de Beaumanoir, smiling. 

‘I forgot,’ said Adéle, a little confused. And she started 
from her seat on the steps, for a man was standing in the 
entrance to the little chapel. It was the old surgeon. 

If Adéle was startled, he was astonished. ‘So you have come 
at last, citoyenne,’ he said sardonically. ‘ Well, since you are 
here, you can help me to dress this knee.’ 

Adéle gave one shuddering look at the roll of fresh dressings 
which he pulled out of his pocket, and fled past him without a word. 
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‘Never do I go near that chapel again!’ she exclaimed, as 
she arrived, hot with anger and speed, at her father’s door. 
Nevertheless, she woke next morning to a vague feeling of dis- 
appointment. She liked going to see her ci-devant, and it was 
a shame that she should be kept away. No doubt he would be 
expecting her. If she could only get a guarantee against further 
molestation she would yet go. 

‘ Papa,’ she said in the course of the morning, ‘ I think you 
might invite that M. Guillon to supper.’ And the Maire, a 
complacent parent, entirely unaware of his daughter’s works of 
mercy, obeyed her suggestion. Adéle succeeded in seeing the 
old surgeon alone for a moment as he was leaving. 

‘It is a pity, M. Guillon,’ she began in her best manner, 
‘that you have prevented my going any more to see that poor 
young man. I think he . . . looked forward to my visits.’ 

‘ Very probably,’ said the old man drily. ‘ And how have 
I stopped them? ’ 

‘I have told you once,’ responded the girl, with heat, ‘ that 
I cannot, that I will not, have anything to do with his wound! ’ 

‘ I thought you had changed your mind, Citoyenne Adéle. I 
beg your pardon. It shall not be suggested again. Moreover, it 
does not much matter.’ 

‘ And why not, pray? ’ asked Adéle. ‘ Do you want him to 
die, after all? ’ 

‘He will not die of his wound, Mademoiselle,’ returned 
M. Guillon. 

His tone was so significant that Adéle was frightened. ‘ What 
on earth do you mean? ’ she cried. 

The old man bent a rather enigmatical glance upon her. ‘ You 
had not thought of it? Yet you know the law against returned 
émigrés—and he is an émigré.’ 

Adéle slowly changed colour. ‘ You mean that he will—that 
he will ; 

* That he will be shot—when he is well enough,’ returned the 
other grimly. 

‘ It is not possible to do such a horrible thing! ’ said the girl 
in a low voice. ‘ And you—how can you suffer it, after , 








‘ After doing my best to keep him alive?’ He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Iam under orders, Mademoiselle, like the rest of us. 
And I only heard it yesterday.’ 

He went, and Adéle spent the first sleepless night of her life. 
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IV. 


Two days later Charles de Beaumanoir beheld his benefactress 
slip as before into the chapel. She deposited a basket on the altar- 
steps, threw him an oddly constrained little word of greeting, and 
went past him into the corner by the altar. Turning his head 
languidly, he saw her groping for something behind a piece of faded 
hanging. As she dropped the curtain and came back she met his 
gaze and flushed crimson, stood for a moment looking on the floor, 
turned, and walked slowly to the entrance to the chapel, then came 
as slowly back. A curious pallor sat on her smooth cheeks as she 
began to unfasten her basket. 

‘I have brought you nothing,’ she began in a low uncertain 
voice. ‘It is only a pretext. You must go—you must get away 
atonce. You will go, M. le Vicomte, will you not? ’ 

The Royalist smiled, a little sardonically. ‘ I would do much 
to oblige you, Mademoiselle, but the difficulties e 

‘Oh, must you jest upon it! ’ cried Adéle, stung by his tone. 
‘You shall go—I will help you. Do you know what they will do 
to you if you do not get away? ’ 

‘Yes, Mademoiselle,’ said the Vicomte quietly, ‘Ido. ButI 
beg of you not to distress yourself.’ For Adéle’s pretty lip 
was trembling; for a moment she had quite forgotten how 
unbecoming were tears—then, steadied by the thought, caught 
violently at her composure. 

‘ Listen,’ she said. ‘ There is an old forgotten door out of 
this chapel, behind the hangings there. Between nine and ten 
to-night I will come to the door with a man and a cart. If you 
cannot drag yourself as far as the door I will come in and help 
you ; they cannot see in from the church. Then Joseph will drive 
you under his load of hay to any point you wish where you will 
find friends—to St. Etienne, for instance, which is fullofbrig . . . 
of Royalists.’ 

‘Useless!’ said the captive. A momentary flush had indeed 
passed over his thin face. ‘ How is a man to account for carting 
his hay that distance so late in the evening? It would only be 
to sacrifice another life.’ 

Adéle shook her head eagerly. ‘ No one takes the slightest 
notice of what Joseph does. If he threw his hay into the pond, 
no one would be surprised. He is not—he is an idiot. But he 
will do anything for me, and nobody will stop him. If they did— 
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if you were found even—no harm would come to him. They 
would not hold him responsible. I will swear it—by her if you 
wish it.’ She pointed to Our Lady of Succour. 

Again the young Royalist’s gaze strayed up to the face of the 
Madonna and back to Adéle’s. 

‘ And what of you? ’ he said. 

‘I shall not appear in it at all,’ answered the girl. ‘ Joseph 
will do what I tell him, and next day he will have forgotten all 
about it. No one will know anything of me. I shall just go 
home to bed, and next morning, when it is found out, I shall be 
more surprised than anybody.’ 

The young man gazed very hard at her, trying to find out if 
she were indeed speaking the truth. As a matter of fact, she 
was doing so; but whether the Vicomte would have ended by 
believing her was to remain in doubt, for, perhaps fortunately 
for Adéle’s scheme, the advent of M. Guillon stopped further 
protest or argument, and Adéle, whispering ‘ Be ready at nine,’ 
fled as on a previous occasion. 


The hours between had been leaden-footed and weighted with 
a thousand warring emotions, and yet the sound of a turned 
handle made Charles de Beaumanoir’s heart beat like the 
suddenest of surprises. The hangings moved slightly. In the 
dim light supplied by the body of the church, and supple- 
mented scarcely at all by the ineffectual little lantern set on the 
altar-steps, a muffled black figure slipped to his side. 

Adéle bent over him so low that her drapery touched his face, 
and with her lips at his ear whispered, ‘ You must try to do with 
me alone to help you out. Joseph is so clumsy; he would make 
too much noise. Do not make a sound.’ 

Silently, and fighting back the anguish every least movement 


_ cost him, he got to one knee—helped by her strong arms, to his 


feet. His head swam with the pain, and fell back for a moment 
uncertainly on her shoulder. ‘ Courage,’ she whispered, ‘ it is 
such a little way ’ ; and together, infinitely slowly, they traversed 
the few yards that separated them from freedom. 

Outside loomed Joseph’s cart. The owner, a lanky figure 
whose face in the darkness was indistinguishable, took hold of 
the Vendean on the other side. 

* How shall we see to get him into the cart? ’ asked Adéle. 
“You have no light, Joseph? There’s a lantern in the chapel; 
I’ll get that.’ She withdrew her support. 
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When at last the Vicomte was got into the waggon he was far 
too spent with physical pain to care whether the remainder of his 
flight accomplished itself or not. Yet as Adéle knelt above him 
in the cart, and piled the hay hastily over his body, her face a 
spectral whiteness in the gloom, he groped suddenly for her hand 
and carried it to his lips. But Adéle bent and kissed him on the 
mouth. Then, blushing furiously, she scrambled without a word 
from the cart and ran back to the chapel door. 

As the cart moved slowly away she reflected. It was no less 
than the truth that she ran little risk of detection; had it been 
otherwise she would not have done what she had done. 
Furthermore, she knew that even were her complicity discovered 
she would not pay the penalty. Her father might bluster, but he 
was not a Roman parent. At the present moment, however, she 
was faced by an unforeseen difficulty—that of covering, for the 
next hour, the prisoner’s absence. She had unexpectedly learnt 
that a sergeant made the round of the church at ten o’clock, and 
the sight of the empty pallet would inevitably lead to a pursuit 
which, in the morning, would be too late. To prevent premature 
discovery was almost as much to her interest as to the Vendean’s. 

The church clock chiming a quarter to ten above her head sent 
her thoughts scurrying. Panting with a sudden sense of pursuit, 
she slid through the door and closed it noiselessly behind her. All 
was quiet in the church save for the voice of a wounded man down 
the nave, who was talking in sleep or delirium. Invisible in the 
gloom of the empty chapel, she stood by the deserted pallet, tore 
off her cap and thrust it into her pocket, and, swiftly unpinning 
them, shook down her fair locks, so that her head at least should 
bear some little resemblance to the fugitive’s. Then she lay 
down on the mattress and drew the rough covering well over her. 

Sergeant Michel Bernard was by nature a punctual man, and, 
moreover, he was anxious to get back to the game of cards in 
which he had been interrupted. The last stroke of the hour had 
scarcely died away before Adéle heard, down the nave, the whine 
of the inner leather door. Footfalls, which gradually dis- 
entangled themselves into those of two men, came up the aisle, 
pausing for a second—it seemed a year—at the entrance to the 
chapel, and passing thence round the Lady chapel at the back of 
the high altar. Adéle breathed freely again. But in a moment 
she heard the footsteps stop, hesitate, and return, and in the 
stillness the sergeant’s voice remarking gruffly to his subordinate : 
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* What the devil has the ci-devant done with his light? It was 
there at half-past eight.’ 

Adéle’s heart died within her. She had forgotten the lantern ; 
it was still outside, and the men were evidently coming to see 
what had become of it. If they looked at her closely they must 
see in a minute that she was not what she pretended to be. She 
cowered under the blanket, holding it over her face. The heavy 
boots stumbled past her. 

‘Sacré nom d’un nom! Where can it have got to?’ 

‘ What does it matter? ’ asked the younger soldier, yawning 
noisily. ‘ Perhaps the aristo prefers the dark.’ 

‘ Even if he does he can’t have eaten the lantern. He could 
not even have reached it.’ 

‘Dame! Then it’s one of the other ci-devant’s miracles,’ sug- 
gested the other, pointing laughingly to the Madonna. ‘ Perhaps 
she has taken it away to please him.’ 

‘It means that some one has been here,’ said the sergeant, 
glancing suspiciously round the chapel. 

* La petite Moustier, perhaps? ’ 

‘ Impossible,’ responded his superior. ‘I saw her leave at 
dusk, and there is no door open.’ 

The younger man yawned again. ‘ Confound your lanterns, 
sergeant, and confound this Loire wine—how sleepy it makes a 
man! Ask the Chouan himself, and have done with it. Here, 
T’ll ask him.’ 

He came, and, stooping over Adéle, shook her lightly by the 
shoulder. 

‘ Wake up, dog of a Vendean, and tell us what you have 
done with your lantern!’ Laughter and sleep strove in his voice. 
‘Doesn’t he sleep soundly? Wake up, aristo!...I say, 
sergeant, supposing he’s slipped off the hooks. . . . Just bring 
the light a moment, will you? ’ 

The lantern hanging over the supposed sleeper revealed 
nothing but the top of afair head. There was, however, a curious 
tension about the upper folds of the blanket—a phenomenon which 
unhappily invited scrutiny. _ 

‘I wonder why he sleeps like that,’ observed the loquacious 
subordinate, and he gave a little tug to the blanket. It remained 
fixed in its place even more firmly than before. 

‘Pull it down!’ suddenly thundered the sergeant. ‘ Off 
with it! By God——!’ 
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The oath coincided with Adéle’s scream as the covering was 
wrenched from her clutch. 


¥, 


M. de Beaumanoir did not often go to Paris. Possibly he found 
Restoration Paris not much to his taste. Once in two or three 
years, however, he would come up from Anjou to visit a relative 
(being especially dear to the younger generation), to transact an 
hour or so’s business, and to bring back a new silk dress for his 
housekeeper to the rather grim and tidy dwelling where years of 
her excellent precision had something effaced the traces of that 
little Eustacie de Soleure who had ruled it so happily and so care- 
lessly so long ago. That all too brief episode seemed now as far 
away as the other which had made it possible; but it lived 
ineffaceably, like the other, in the memory of Madame de 
Seignelay’s hero. It was too sacred and too poignant to be often 
looked at . . . . The other, too, had the salt of pain to keep it 
alive. For strange reports had got afloat in the countryside about 
the consequences of Adéle’s exploit. Some said that her father had 
turned her out of doors, others that he had beaten her within an 
inch of her life, others that she had been sent to the prisons of 
Nantes as a favourer of aristocrats. A still more dramatic version 
had it that she had only escaped shooting, in the place of the man 
she had saved, by the intercession of a Republican officer. In 
time, and by indirect routes, these rumours came, strangely 
intertwined, to the ears of Charles de Beaumanoir, painfully 
dragging out a long convalescence in the Bocage. He was wild 
with self-reproach; but there was nothing that he could do— 
nothing except to remember all his life, not so much that he 
owed that life itself to a woman’s compassion, as that in his debt 
to the little peasant girl of Cezay-la-Fontaine lay those short and 
radiant years of his married happiness. And he had always 
remembered. 

However, when the Vicomte did happen to be in Paris he 
would pay a species of state visit to the Opera, accompanied thereto 
usually by a niece or two, but going sometimes by himself, and 
feeling, on such occasions, very much alone in the midst of a new 
and somewhat alien type of society. It was on some such 
thought as this that he glanced round the house one evening in 
the spring of 1824 between the acts of Gluck’s ‘ Armida.’ It was 
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something of a gala night; the latest star was singing, and the 
effect of so many brilliant toilettes and sparkling orders was quite 
dazzling to a provincial. Yet, looking up at a box above him, the 
Vicomte saw with amazement a smiling young face that he knew. 
It was that of the little Vendéenne to whom he used to tell stories, 
eight years agone and more, in an old house at Angers. And 
from her box Madame de Seignelay, the bride of a few months, 
saw and recognised her old friend, too. 

‘There is my dear Monsieur de Beaumanoir! ’ she cried to 
her husband. ‘ How delightful to see him again! Make him 
come up, Georges—I positively must speak to him.’ And, all 
sparkling with youth and excitement, she signalled to Charles 
de Beaumanoir with her fan. 

The Vicomte came, with his well-remembered little limp, as 
handsome as ever, but a little greyer and older. The sight of her 
charming and irregular young face, displaying so plainly its 
pleasure at seeing him again, warmed his heart as he bent and 
kissed Madame de Seignelay’s hand. And she, as he sat by her, 
began on the instant to ply him with a hundred questions, con- 
triving between a score of ‘ Don’t you remembers? ’ to interpolate 
a quantity of vivacious information about her neighbours. 

* You say you know nobody, M. le Vicomte? I do not believe 
it. You must know M. de Chateaubriand by sight; and that is 
the great Duchesse de Carentan down in the box a little to the left 
of you. You know she tries to keep a salon 4 la Rambouillet 
under his present Majesty. Oh, and do you see the stout lady 
with the diamonds and the pink satin 4 faire frémir, almost 
opposite, on the other side of the house? Is she not terrible? ’ 

* You cannot expect an old man to have as good eyes as you, 
madame,’ responded M. de Beaumanoir. ‘I can see a good 
deal of pink satin, it is true, but I can hardly distinguish features 
from here. Who is the lady, then, since she is fortunate enough 
to interest you? ’ 

Madame de Seignelay laughed. ‘I don’t know who she was 
originally—some shopkeeper’s daughter, I fancy—but they say 
she has already changed her name three times, so that her natal 
one is quite securely buried by now. She is the wife of Brunner 
—the Brunner, you know, who made his fortune out of com- 
missariat contracts under the Corsican. Now he has more money 
than he knows what to do with; but I daresay he manages to get 
rid of a good deal on his wife’s diamonds. . . . But here is the 
curtain going up; I must not talk any more.’ 
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A little later the brilliant and laughing throng was emptying 
itself down the staircases into the foyer. Not the least merry 
there was the little Vendéenne as she came down on the arm of 
her childhood’s hero. 

‘Come home and sup with us, Vicomte,’ she whispered as they 
got to the bottom. ‘ You will not? But I cannot lose you again 
so soon.—Ah, there is the pink lady again. . . . Georges, do 
try and persuade M. de Beaumanoir to return with us to supper.’ 

In the crush at the foot of the stairease Madame Brunner, 
penned with her spouse into an angle, was fanning herself with 
great violence. As she jerked her head about, a magnificent 
diamond ornament scintillated on the hard golden hair above her 
vulgar, red, and not ill-tempered face, and myriads of points of 
light shot out from a similar collar round her fat throat. Her 
loud voice, the gleam of her jewels, and the overpowering hue 
of her gown drew the eye in spite of itself, and Charles de 
Beaumanoir, wedged at a little distance, looked, like the rest. 

Suddenly Madame de Seignelay felt the arm on which her 
hand was resting tremble violently. She had been speaking over 
her shoulder to her husband, and turned round to her escort in 
alarm. 

‘Are you ill? What is it?’ she asked in a low voice, 
frightened by the face at which she looked up. 

The genuine alarm in her voice steadied M. de Beaumanoir as 
scarcely anything else could have done. 

‘It was the heat—for a moment,’ he replied, wrenching his 
gaze away and bringing it down to her. ‘ Ah, they are moving in 
front. Shall we go on too? ’ 

And with the little bride on his arm he made his way out in 
the wake of Adéle Brunner and her diamonds. 

As he put her into her carriage—‘ Are you recovered? ’ 
whispered Madame de Seignelay. ‘You frightened me; I 
declare I thought you had seen a ghost! ’ 

The Vicomte smiled a very melancholy little smile. ‘ My 
dear,’ he said gently, ‘ perhaps I have. . .’ 

But it was scarcely a ghost which Fate had shown him in that 
cruel glimpse; for a ghost is linked with the past, and Charles 
de Beaumanoir had seen little enough in that prosperous and un- 
lovely vision to connect it with the memory of her whom for more 
than thirty years he had idealised as Our Lady of Succour. 
D. K. Brostsr. 














HEREDITY AND LIFE. 


Sm Francis Gatton, by his munificent bequest, and by his 
passionate interest in the study of heredity, compelled men and 
women to try to think more seriously of this great subject. He 
gave his work in life, and his wealth at death, to help them to 
clear their minds and look ahead: he desired this above all else, 
that mankind should take to heart the responsibilities of 
parentage, and the shame of degeneracy. What he did to found 
and establish the principles of Eugenics is firm and sure for all 
time. Yet there are some of us, and they not fools, who find it 
hard to believe that Eugenics will ever have much influence 
either on the science or on the art of life. And the question is, 
whether the man in the street has any right to set himself against 
Galton’s authority, or to refuse allegiance to Galton’s doctrine. 
Of course the man in the street has this much excuse, that 
Eugenics are becoming a fashionable pursuit, and he dislikes 
fashionable science : but he has a better excuse than that for his 
vague distrust of Eugenics, and of all weights and measures of 
the wonder of heredity. 

We play with words, says the man in the street, as a child 
plays with counters: and this word Heredity is one of our 
favourite toys. We love to wind it up, and make it perform; 
we pretend that there is a good understanding between it and 
us. We lay on heredity our vices, and kind friends explain by 
heredity our virtues. I know, says he, that many of us have 
reason enough, and may be more than enough, to pay great heed 
to heredity; for in them it is always dominant, or so it seems 
to them, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health : and I admit that it would take a fool of unusual 
density to explain away or deny the palpable facts of heredity. 
Only, we must not imagine that we can fathom them. For there 
are words which we are bound to use, because they are the only 
words that we have. Such are ‘ nature,’ ‘ duty,’ ‘ happiness,’ and 
the like: we are not agreed as to the meanings of them, but we 
cannot get on without them. So it is with this word ‘ heredity.’ 
It does not define with exactness any one fact or set of facts in 
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science and experience: it will not let itself be limited by 
terms of physiology: and we use this profound word with off- 
hand levity. For the practical conduct of our private and public 
affairs, we have got thus far, with all our talk about heredity, 
and no further: that we must be more scrupulous and reverent 
in our exercise of the awful power of parentage, and ust go in 
more fear of reproducing, in the next generation, nothing better 
than ourselves, or something worse. We are beginning to feel 
the wickedness of self-confidence, the foolishness of mere hope 
and faith: we are learning that figs do not come of thistles, nor 
grapes of brambles. 

But this advance, so far as it goes, in practical ethics does 
not explain heredity, nor give us the least glimpse into the 
method of its working. It does not commit us to the creed of 
naturalism : it leaves us free as the air to exercise the old belief 
that man is man, and master of his fate. Nothing is more 
illogical, nothing more unnecessary, than to make a warning 
angel into a nursery bogey, or to take that view of the influences 
of heredity which Gloucester, in ‘ King Lear,’ takes of the influ- 
ences of the planets: ‘ These late eclipses in the sun and moon 
portend no good to us.’ Edmund’s invective against this kind 
of superficial fatalism is admirable : 

This is the excellent foppery of the world, that when we are sick in 
fortune (often the surfeit of our own behaviour), we make guilty of our 
disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars; as if we were villains by necessity ; 
fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and treachers, by special 
predominance; drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by an enforced obedience 
of planetary influence; and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting- 
on. ... I should have been that I am, had the maidenliest star in the 
firmament twinkled on my bastardising. 

A measure of Edmund’s wrath might be directed against the 
present flood of mechanical text-books on heredity. They are all 
very elaborate, very complete, very positive, and very much 
alike. They all begin with the Cell: and they all have a great 
deal to say about Mendel’s famous experiments on the crossing 
of peas. They all of them tend to a hard monism: that is why 
they display such a strong family likeness: the same point of 
view, the same assumptions, the same conclusions. First 
comes the invocation of the Cell: and we are told to consider its 
ways, and be wise. By the help of diagrams and photographs, 
we are led, step by step, through the whole business of segmenta- 
tion, polar bodies, gametes, chromosomes, and all the rest of it : 
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we read of ids and of idants, and of longer-named ‘ entities.’ 
Mendel and Weismann will not leave us alone: we begin to be 
a-weary of the Cell. Here, for example, is a paragraph taken 
at random from a recent text-book of high authority : 


It has been mentioned that on Weismann’s hypothesis every gamete 
contains ids representing both its parents and all its immediate ancestors. 
On the other hand, according to the Mendelian theory, although all the 
essential characters of the organism are represented in each germ-cell, the 
Mendelian characters, or allelomorphs, as they are called, are each repre- 
sented by paternal or maternal ids only, and not by both, while the imme- 
diate ancestors have no representation at all. It has been supposed that 
the chromatin granules (which Weismann identified with the ids) are the 
carriers of the Mendelian allelomorphs, and that when these fuse together 
during the conjugation of the chromosomes which precedes the process 
of reduction, there is an exchange of allelomorphs between the chromo- 


somes. 

A man may well be forgiven if he fails to see, in this hideous 
tangle of words, light or guidance. Though he be ignorant of 
cytology and microscopical embryology, he is not for that reason 
unworthy of consideration. And he is looking hard for light 
and guidance; he really wants to know: it is not ignorance that 
keeps him back, it is common sense that keeps him from going 
forward through such a book. Imagine that he and she, in a 
few months’ time, are to be man and wife. Each of them is 
aware that no act of humanity, between the cradle and the grave, 
is so tremendous in its consequences as the begetting and con- 
ceiving of a child. It is daily in their thoughts, it is perpetually 
drumming in their hearts, that they are about to exercise this 
irrevocable and everlasting authority of creative power. What- 
ever their faith may be, they cherish this one hope, that the 
child will be born healthy, well formed, and free from all mental 
taint or defect. For the rest, they mean to take good care of 
him, to give him a good education, and to set him a good 
example. He will have, to the best of their knowledge and 
belief, what they call a fair chance; they do not see further, 
nor desire to see further. They are in love, they enjoy average 
health, they want to have children; and they find a sanction for 
this natural want in the assurance that they are not the first 
married couple to have children. Still, they are not without 
wholesome fear of what may happen; and it is possible that 
one of them will make up his mind to read something about 
heredity. He will buy a large book, profusely illustrated; and 
will start bravely with ‘Chapter I. The Cell.’ 
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HEREDITY AND LIFE. 


It is a fault of all these books that they parade, as a matter 
of great interest, the latest findings of the microscope : whereas 
the microscope is a very gross and stupid instrument for the 
study of a life in the making. Indeed, it is useless, or worse 
than useless, for this high purpose. If we could increase a 
million-fold the strength of our microscopes, we should advance 
an inch or two, and there stop. An inch or two is not of much 
use toward a mystery that is infinitely remote: but we have no 
reason to expect more. 

Consider it thus. The higher we go in the scale of life, the 
finer become the issues. If it be, as it certainly is, a wonder 
past all measurement to try to think of the atoms of a grain of 
sand, what must it be to try to think of the atoms of a speck 
of living matter, and that speck a human ovum? 

Some of us, these last few months, have seen the moving 
pictures of living germs, photographed by Dr. Levaditi at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. Thanks to Dr. Levaditi and to 
Pathé Frares, science is able to display, on a huge lantern- 
screen, germs a foot long, in full swing, in the vasty deeps of 
the fiftieth part of a drop of blood. No greater surprise has ever 
been offered to the public sight and intelligence. On a field 
some thirty feet square, germs, as big as eels and salmon, rush 
this way and that, whirling and thrusting and fighting. One 
tears from point to point of the field like a mad creature ; another 
more deliberately steers and edges its way through the crowd; 
a third, locked inside a blood-corpuscle, spins round and round 
in a rage. You find, and marvel as you find it, that each of a 
million germs has its own habits, its own behaviour, its own way 
of getting its own way; you come near to persuading yourself 
that you are beholding personalities, individuals, creatures 
endowed with temperament, forethought, will. Here are infini- 
tesimal invisibilities, many legions of them in a single drop 
of blood ; and each is a distinct person, or so it seems, playing 
its little part on the screen, and entering with great spirit into 
encounter with a white blood-corpuscle thirsting for its life. 

If.it were possible so hugely to magnify a human ovum that 
the figure thereof should be of the size of the Round Pond in 
Kensington Gardens, then we might be able to begin to guess 
something worth guessing. Imagine it done: see, on the ade- 
quate screen, a moving picture, as big as the Round Pond, of that 
speck of living matter which in due time will be what we call a 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. 191, N.S. 41 
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human being. Every point of it, of course, is alive, and is 
helping to make a man or a woman, and has its own plan of 
action; the forces engaged are wholly immeasurable alike in 
their complexity and in their results; millions of tendencies and 
influences leap and wrestle on the screen, in a whirl and a 
tangle of atoms which we absurdly call ultimate. Somewhere, 
like a very small needle in a truly colossal haystack, must be those 
living points which at last will reveal themselves as reproduc- 
tions of this or that parental feature. It may be the colour of 
father’s eyes, or mother’s love of music, or her unfortunate way 
of drooping one eyelid. You will never find them, these points 
in this Round Pond, these minnows in its illimitable depth. 
If you could find them, yet consider what forces are at work 
on them. 

Besides, the colour of father’s eyes, and mother’s distressing 
trick of the eyelid, are gross and palpable facts: the like of them 
occurs in the crossing of mice, and in the growing of flowers. 
We cannot argue off-hand from these elemental instances to the 
more subtle and peculiar achievements of the human spirit. 
Take mother’s love of music: and estimate and analyse, if you 
can, all that is implied in that love. You must argue it out, 
of course, on the lines of uncompromising materialism, which 
is the only way here of argument. You must assume and assert, 
whether you believe it or not, that mother’s love of music is no 
more than the action of certain groups of cells in mother’s 
brain, which somehow are or make a love of music, just as 
certain cells elsewhere in mother make other products, not more 
beautiful but more immediately useful; you must be positive 
that mother’s music is in mother’s brain, not far behind her 
frontal bone. It follows, if her child is to inherit her love of 
‘music, that the atomic structure, forces, and inner life of each 
of her music-cells must be as it were represented or predestinate 
in the millionth part of a speck of living matter not so big as a 
pin’s head, which will in due time be her child: and this speck 
must likewise prefigure all the bodily essentials of a host of other 
faculties, tendencies, and habits. What shall we say of heredity, 
save that all theories of it, all names for it, all images of it, are 
hardly more than playing with words? ‘ Pangenesis’ was, and 
‘ epigenesis ’ now is, the word in favour among the household of 
Science: but the fortunes of these Greek servants go up or 
down, like the luck of Pharaoh’s baker and butler, every time 
that Science dreams a new dream. 
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Moreover, our experts, our surveyors and valuers of the 
chances of the babe unborn, are not all of them sure what may 
be ventured, what must be forbidden. Cancer, consumption, 
alcoholism, were estimated fifty years ago as of terrible 
influence over heredity; to-day, though none but a simpleton 
would make light of the danger, there may be room for a belief 
that cancer is hardly to be reckoned among the ‘ constitutional ’ 
diseases ; and we are agreed that consumption should be reckoned 
among the infective diseases. We must face the plain fact 
that a child born with a tendency to take the infection is, per- 
haps, not much safer than if it had been born infected; still, 
it is something to be able to protect the child against the infec- 
tion. These three dreadful scourges of mankind have long 
been under careful study; yet, for all that, the estimate of their 
transmissible strength has lately been revised, and may have to 
be revised again. 

If these conspicuous diseases will not submit themselves to 
exact valuation, how shall we hope to be able to measure 
the secret of heredity? We think that we are merely 
dealing with facts of science, whereas it is Life itself that 
we are trying to put into words. In the act of observing 
‘phenomena,’ we cheat ourselves into believing that we 
understand their cause; the fantastical notion pleases us that 
we know what we mean by the word Life, and we speak with 
assurance of the continuity of the germ-plasm, as if that phrase 
were the result of some personal experience, and we had watched 
the germ-plasm, with our own eyes, through a continuous series 
of performances. 

The continuity of the germ-plasm is a way of saying that life 
is continuous from generation to generation. A man’s parents, 
and himself, and his children, all are partakers of a something 
which never leaves off : and, as they and he are material, so this 
something, whereof they partake, must be material. Of the 
nature of this germ-plasm we have less than no idea: but we 
call it a ‘material entity’ because its apparent results are 
material entities, and ‘ entity’ is Latin for something, and 
bad Latin at that. 

But, use what phrases we will, the fact remains that materi- 
ality is not a question of size: and, if we admit that the life 
Which animates adult bodies is past our understanding, as it 
certainly is, we must make the same admission about the life 
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which animates each continuous germ-plasm. None of us, of 
course, is able, nor ever will be, to form even the faintest guess 
how it is that he or she is alive—indeed, we never so much as 
try to guess. Our large and heavy bodies are worked by 
methods which nobody in his senses would ever think of under- 
standing: and we call it Life, and there we stop. These 
methods also work each germ-plasm. Whether we talk in terms 
of germ-plasm, or in terms of full-sized adult bodies of men and 
women, we are talking of that which we do not understand. 

Therefore all the great names, which the philosophers and 
theologians and poets very properly confer on human life at its 
zenith, belong also to this unknowable germ-plasm. We stand 
where we stood: the more the thing changes, the more it is the 
same thing. It appears that the continuity of the germ-plasm, 
after all, is nothing more than a new phrase to express the old 
fact that if we begin at grandpapa, and go on long enough, we 
arrive at his grandchildren. 

And those of us who love to run a few yards away from 
science, all by ourselves, as little boys and girls love to run 
away from their nurses, may be glad that Wallace, in 
his old age, has set on the title-page of his book the words of 
de Candolle :— 

Every plant, whether beech, lily, or sea-weed, has its origin in a cell, 
which does not contain the ulterior product, but which is endowed with, 
or accompanied by, a force which provokes and directs the formation of all 


later developments. Here is the fact, or rather the mystery, as to the 
production of the several species with their special organs. 


We have no call to hold these words down : we can take them 
in both hands, and see how high we can lift them without 
dropping them. If we must needs invoke the Cell, let us invoke 
. it in the highest, with drums and trumpets. For, once upon a 
time, there was a cell which, so soon as it got its one and only 
chance in life, took it, and became Shakspere. Another became 
Beethoven. A third became Pasteur. Now, what is the name 
of the force which animated these three cells? Is it language 
fit for use outside the walls of an asylum, to talk of chromosomes 
and allelomorphs becoming Pasteur? Do we get any nearer to 
the facts of the case, if we state Pasteur in terms of continuous 
germ-plasm? On the contrary, we are rushing away from all 
rational nomenclature, with the velocity of a comet receding from 
the earth. 
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If we insist on beginning our studies at the lower end of the 
scale of life, and arguing our way up from seeds and plants, we 
shall perhaps be able to persuade ourselves, if we are not careful, 
that we understand heredity. But, if we begin our studies in 
eazcelsis, in men and women at their best, we find ourselves 
wondering, not attempting to understand. And the present pur- 
suit of eugenics is not unlikely to lead some of us aside from this 
advanced ignorance toward an explanation which explains 
nothing. Those few men of science who are indeed wise and 
commanding students of heredity must be inclined to laughter, 
when they see us of the rank and file toiling to learn to use 
such words as epigenesis and allelomorphs, and to attach a 
meaning to each of them; and we of the rank and file may take 
a lesson here from the man in the street. He is keenly aware 
that certain grave conditions of bodily ill-health do indeed 
restrain or even forbid the primal purpose of marriage. He 
sees, none more clearly, the harm that is done to a house, a 
family, a nation, by degeneracy of its children. But he doubis 
whether he desires to see the State interfering in these matters. 
He is not even sure that the ante-natal conditions of a human 
life will ever be within the ken of Science. 


STEPHEN PAGET. 














THE SONGS OF LABOUR. 


Tue joy of work is only understood by the few in modern times ; 
in ancient times and through the ages it was universal. The 
necessity for labour being recognised it did not pall upon the 
labourer but was carried out in fullest sympathy with its need, 
with the result that everywhere the irksomeness of work was 
subordinated to its delights. We of this age go about our work 
in a very different spirit, without the divine instinct for it, and 
therefore without its joy. Our process is to store up the 
economic results of work and then out of this store to purchase 
the pleasures of life. It is a deadening process. It comes too 
late and the pleasures are far to seek; and if we turn to the 
lessons of history we shall find that the old joy of work has left 
the civilised world and made it so much the poorer in mental 
and physical balance. 

It will be well to understand the change that has come over 
civilisation in this respect, and we can do this in a very simple 
fashion by taking a survey of the practice of accompanying 
the performance of the ordinary duties of the day with some 
form of music evolved from the motions of labour. The music 
and rhythm of action, physical and mental, are much larger 
factors of life than is generally supposed, and I well remember at 
the beginning of my official career I used to add up huge 
columns of figures for statistical purposes by the simple process 
of doing the task to the tune of the Church Gregorian music. 
And I was always correct in my arithmetical results. I had in 
this respect gone back to my primitive instincts. 

The fact of labour being accompanied by musical sound nas 
more than once been noted, and perhaps Max Miiller’s statement 
of the position is the clearest. ‘ With regard to the sounds 
accompanying our motions,’ he says, ‘we know from 
physiology that under any strong muscular effort it is a relief 
to the system to let our breath come out strongly and repeated!y, 
and by that process to let the vocal chords vibrate in different 
ways. That is the case with savages and it is the case even 
with us. These natural sounds accompanying our acts are 
called clamor concomitans.’ 
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THE SONGS OF LABOUR, 647 


Examples of the practice of performing labour tasks to the 
accompaniment of music could be produced from all parts of 
the world. They show that the practice obtains at almost all 
stages of culture, and indeed we should not be going too far in 
stating that it is a practice universally human. And it is one 
of the few practices of humanity at large, which, beautiful in 
themselves, tend towards the beautiful in its results; softening 
savagery and barbarism, lessening even the cruelty of the 
civilisations which have employed slave labour and the ferocity 
of civilisations which have made war and conquest their ideals. 
There is so much of the unbeautiful in human life, civilised as 
well as uncivilised, that one may well pause in homage before 
this great product of the beautiful. 

The unrest of labour is unfortunately the prevailing note of 
modern times. The stress of labour is in the minds of the 
labourer everywhere taking the place of its joys, and perhaps it 
will be a relief to many to know that labour has had, and we 
hope will again have, something of the joy of life. At all events 
until quite recent days the older ideal of labour obtained 
generally, and in places it has not even yet died out. I shall be 
able to give some pictures of work-life which will set the sense 
of the beautiful in its highest degree and will give a picture of 
our country as it was in the past which cannot be gained from 
any other source. History deals with the doings of war and 
politics, the localities and the heroes of these doings. But 
while war and politics have been raging on their course, workers 
have been singing the music of labour in their homes and in the 
fields, even in the cities and towns, and we learn therefrom that 
perhaps in the darkest moments of national history there has 
been joy in the land. 

Naturally we go to the Highlands of Scotland first, that 
land from which Johnson rescued the most beautiful verse 
describing how : 

Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound: 
All at her work the village maiden sings : 

Nor while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. 

The history of this verse is curious. It only survived in the 
retentive memory of Dr. Johnson. It is given in the ‘ Tour to 
the Hebrides,’ and in the notes to ‘ Boswell’s Life ’ (temp. 1771) 
its author is mentioned as ‘ one Gifford,’ a clergyman. Southey 
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in his * Life of Cowper’ says that ‘ Johnson may be forgiven all 
the wrongful decrees which he pronounced in criticism for 
having preserved this stanza.’ 

The old woman’s song at her wheel is delightfully simple : 


My wheelie goes round, 
My wheelie goes round, 
And my wheelie she casts the band; 
It’s no the wheelie that has the wyte [blame], 
It’s my uncanny hand. 
—Chambers, ‘ Popular Rhymes of Scotland,’ p. 384. 


This is the song of the single worker; but the songs of the 
grouped workers are far more telling. Thus in Pennant’s 
‘Voyage to the Hebrides’ there is described the custom f 
Luaghadh, or walking of cloth, a substitute for the fulling-mill. 
Twelve or fourteen women, divided into two equal numbers, sit 
down on each side of a long board, ribbed lengthways, placing 
the cloth on it; first they begin to work it backwards and for- 
wards with their hands, singing at the same time, as at the 

_quern; when they have tired their hands every female uses her 
feet; as by this time they grow very earnest in their labour the 
fury of the song rises; at length it arrives at such a pitch, that 
one would imagine a troop of female demoniacs to have been 
assembled. Mrs. Stopes, communicating some notes on Sir 
Walter Scott to the ‘ Athenezum ’ (October 19, 1907), mentions a 
habit of the Lanarkshire handloom weavers of crooning to 
themselves popular tunes as they wrought; and Martin in his 
“Voyage to St. Kilda’ (p. 56) notes the same fact as follows : 

They thicken their clothes upon flakes or mats of hay twisted and 
woven together in small ropes. They work hard at this employment, first 
making use of their hands and then of their feet; when they are at this 


work they commonly sing the whole time, one of their number acting the 
part of a prime chantress, whom all the rest follow. 


Another account takes us to the farm, as well as to cloth 
weaving : 


In larger farms where there are any number of women employed in 
harvest work, they all keep time together by several barbarous tones of the 
voice, and stoop and rise together as regularly as a rank of soldiers when 
they ground their arms. Sometimes they are incited to their work by the 
sound of the bagpipe; and by either of these they proceed with great 
alacrity, it being disgraceful for any one to be out of time with the sickle. 
They use the same tone, or a piper when they thicken the newly-woven 
plaiding instead of a fulling mill. This is done by six or eight women 
sitting upon the ground near some river or rivulet in two opposite ranks 
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with the wet cloth between them; their coats are tucked up, and with their 
naked feet they strike one against another’s, keeping exact time as above 
mentioned. And among numbers of men employed in any work that 
requires strength and joint labour (as the launching a large boat or the 
like), they must have the pipes to regulate their time.—Burt’s ‘ Letters 
from Scotland,’ pp. 47-48. 

Both Pennant in his * Voyage in the Hebrides,’ and Dr. 
Johnson in his ‘Journey through the Western Islands of 
Scotland,’ mention the custom of singing at the cutting down of 
corn. Dr. Johnson says: ‘ The strokes of the sickle were 
timed by the modulation of the harvest song, in which all their 
voices were united. They accompany every action which can 
be done in equal time with an appropriate strain, which has, 
they say, not much meaning, but its effects are regularity and 
cheerfulness. There is an oar-song used by the Hebrideans.’ 
Mr. Alexander Carmichael, in his report to the Crofter Com- 
mission, says of old the Highlanders ‘had songs for all the 
avocations in which they engaged, particularly for love, war, 
and the chase. They had labour-songs, with which they 
accompanied themselves in rowing, shearing, spinning, fulling, 
milking, and in grinding at the quern.’ A specimen of a milking- 
song is given by Mr. Carmichael, and his translation is well 
worth quoting here : 

Behold that cow on the plain, 

With her frisky calf before her, 

Do thou as she did a while ago, 

Give thy milk, thou calf of Fianach, 
Ho, my heifer! ho, my heifer fair! 
Ho, my heifer! ho, my heifer fair ! 
Ho, my heifer! ho, my heifer fair! 

Thou heartling, heart, I love thee. 


Give thy milk, brown cow, 
Give thy milk, so abundant and rich, 
Give thy milk, brown cow, 
And the gentles coming to the townland, 
Ho, my heifer! etc. 
Give thy milk, brown cow, 
And that there is nothing for them but bread ; 
Give thy milk, brown cow, 
Macneill! Macleod! Clanranald ! 
Ho, my heifer! etc. 


In his printed collection ‘Carmina Gadelica ’ Mr. Carmichael 
says (i. 258): ‘The milking-songs of the people are numerous 
and varied. They are sung to pretty airs to please the cows 
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and to induce them to give their milk. The cows become 
accustomed to these lilts and will not give their milk without 
them, nor occasionally without their favourite airs being sung to 
them,’ and he describes a scene which ‘ the observer would not 


if he could forget.’ 

In Wales there is much the same kind of evidence. Sir 
R. C. Hoare in his edition of ‘ Giraldus Cambrensis ’ says that 
the ‘ Welsh plough-boys have a sort of chaunt consisting of half 
or even quarter notes, which is sung to the oxen at plough; the 
countrymen vulgarly supposing that the beasts are consoled to 
work more regularly and patiently by such a lullaby.’ In 
Glamorgan the oxen liked best a special metre called Triban 
Morganwg. It was customary to sing to the oxen in Brecknock, 
Caermarthen, and other counties, but it does not appear that 
there was any set measure except in Glamorgan. Mr. T. C. 
Evans has given a very full account of the custom and I quote 
the following from him : 


A most remarkable idiosyncrasy connected with the ox is that he will 
not work smoothly and well unless he is continually sung to. The practice 
of ox drivers the world over is in remarkable accord in this respect. We 
could quote instances where Englishmen travelling through Glamorganshire, 
and delighted with the beautiful airs which they heard sung by the young 
swains at ploughing time, noted down the ¢riban songs of Morganwg. 
With regard to the tribanan themselves they are in every particular pure 
Glamorganshire lore. Some of them are very old, others may perhaps be as 
late in date as the year in which oxen were last seen yoked to the ploughs 
they drew across the broad cornfields of the Vale of Glamorgan. When 
that last yoke was unfastened cannot, perhaps, be fixed, but it could not 
be much later than the year 1845. Although the ox likes singing to accom- 
pany his labour to keep his mind, so to say, from chafing under the 
indignity of finding his shoulder under the yoke, it was not every or any 
kind of song that pleased him. There was a set measure and time to the 
driver’s song which it was known he loved, with strains gentle and sooth- 
ing, and a prolonged note or two in each cadence. Not only that, but the 
words also must be such as pleased his intelligence. A sense of humour 
had the ox, it must be gratified by some playful nonsense. He was wise, 
therefore words of sound sense must now and then be chanted to him. 
He had lively sympathies with those who owned and tended him, 
therefore his driver could confide to him the story of his love affairs or his 
varied experiences in service. Finally, the ox had a modest though 
decided sense of his own importance, and the singer must by no means 
neglect the fact. Occasionally the strength and beauty of the yoke might 
fittingly be sung. And this in the full licence of poetry was done, needless 
to say, in terms of hyberbolical praise. Altogether these songs form 
quite a curious feature in the happy strides of rural life. [Then follow the 
tribanan in Welsh.]—‘ Transactions of the National Eisteddfod of Wales, 
Aberdare, 1885,’ p. 188. ; 
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There is nothing quite so charming as all this in England, 
but it is remarkable how in the more prosaic industries the 
custom persists of accompanying labour movements with song 
or exclamation. Before coming to these there is the fact to 
note that one part of England at all events, Devonshire, affords 
the same kind of picture as we have discovered in the Highlands 
and in Wales, and there are fragments elsewhere. Thus we 
have the ‘ Lancashire Milking Song’ as printed in ‘ The 
Antiquary ’ : 

Cush-a-cow bonny, come let down your milk, 
And I will give you a gown of silk, 

A gown of silk and a silver tee, 

If you will let down your milk for me. 


The ‘ Churning Song’ : 
Come, butter, come, 
Come, butter, come, 
Peter’s standing at the gate 
Waiting for a butter’d cake, 
Come, butter, come. 
Ady, Candle in the Dark, 16685. 


of which the following variants are printed in ‘ The Antiquary ’ 
Churn, butter, churn, 
In a cow’s horn, 
I never seed such butter, 
Sin’ I was born, 
Peter standing, etc. 


and 
Churn, butter, churn, 
Come, butter, come. 
A little good butter is better than none. 


Halliwell in his ‘ Popular Rhymes’ says that : 


Awa’, birds, awa’, 
Take a peck, and leave a seck, 
And come no more to-day, 


is the universal ‘bird-shooer’s song’ in the Midland counties. 
Other jingles have been given in ‘The Antiquary’ from three 
counties : 


Shoo, all ’e birds! 

Shoo, all ’e birds! 

T’ll up wi’ my clappers, 
And knock’e down back-ards, 
Shoo, all ’e birds! 
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Shoo over! 
Out of the wheat into the clover, 
Powder and shot shall be thy lot, 
And I'll cry out shoo over. 
Gloucestershire. 
How dar’ you? 
How dar’ you 
Stale the master’s wheat 
While I’m so near you? 
King’s Norton, Worcestershire. 


Coo-00 ! 
I’ve got a pair of clappers, 
And I'll knock ’e down back’ards : 
I’ve got a great stone, 
And I'll break your back-bone, 


Coo-o0! 
Staffordshire. 


In Devonshire we get a fuller note : 


Oxen were mostly used for the plough. They were generally shod with 
iron shoes somewhat resembling the letter Q, which were called Ques, and 
the process of shoeing Queing. The plough was guided and oxen driven by 
a man and a boy, who kept up a constant drone, very slow and monotonous, 
in which the names of the oxen came in. As a specimen thus: 

Young a-n-d Ten-der, 
Good-luck a-n-d Speed-well, 
All-to-gether a-gain. 


This was varied to suit the names of the oxen, which were four in a 
team.—‘ Trans. Devon Assoc.’ xxxvii. 116. 


Moore, in his ‘ History of Devonshire’ (i. 426), in a foot- 
note refers thus to the drawl : 


The tone or time with which the driving of oxen is accompanied is men- 
tioned by agricultural writers as remarkable and as resembling the 
chanting of a cathedral service; nor is it improbable that it might originate 
in the Roman service, to which the people of this country were formerly 
much attached. The plough-boy is the counter-tenor through the day, and 
the plough-man at intervals chants the hoarser notes. This is supposed 
to animate the team; and it is certain that nowhere is so much cheerful- 
ness observed in ploughing as in Devonshire. The team is said to stop 
when the chanting ceases. 


Sailors’ songs while at their work are perhaps the most 
generally known. They are also I think the earliest on record. 
Thus in ‘ Cocke Lorelles bote’ printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
we have the following verse : 

They sprede theyr sayles as voyde of sorowe 
Forthe they rowed Saint George to borowe; 
For joye their triipettes dyde they blowe, 
And some songe heve and howe rombelowe. 
Percy Society (vi. 13). 
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In Hare’s ‘ Walks in London’ (i. 20) it is noted that in the 
reign of Charles II. the watermen used to keep time with their 
oars to songs with the chorus ‘ Heave and how, rumbelow.’ 
Reginald Scot, writing in 1587, notes that the song of the 
workmen at Dover Harbour is ‘a more civill call than the 
brutish call at the theatre for the comming awire of the plaiers 
to the stage,’ but unfortunately he does not give the song. 
The earliest sea song, however, has been preserved and is printed 
by the Percy Society (ii. 2) as follows : 

With ‘howe! hissa,’ then they cry, 
‘What, howte! mate, thow stondyst to ny, 


Thy felow may nat hale the by,’ 
Thus they begyn to crake. 


A boy or tweyne anone up-styen, 

And overthwarte the sayle-yerde lyen, 

‘Yhow! taylia,’ the remenaunte cryen, 
And pull with all theyr myght. 


Turning to land labour the persistent sibilation of grooms in 
attending to their horses is, of course, well known. The 
pavior’s ‘oh’ is also well known to townspeople and it is 
recorded in the seventeenth century. Thus, Thomas Duffet, in 
his poem entitled ‘ The Pavior’s Song,’ set by Mr. Marsh, junr., 
1676, proves by the chorus that the paviors in Charles IT.’s time 
cried out the hoh or hah. The words are: 

With full double potts 
Let us liquor our throats, 


And then we'll to work with a hoh, ho, ho! 
But let’s drink ere we go, let’s drink ere we go. 


And Gay, in his ‘ Trivia,’ 1715, said (book i. line 13) : 


For thee the sturdy pavior thumps the ground, 
Whilst every stroke his lab’ring lungs resound. 


A correspondent writing in ‘ Notes and Queries’ (5th series, 
x. p. 845) says he has often, between 1820 and 1880, watched 
London paviors at work, and observed that each man, as he 
threw down the ram with a thud, at the same time shouted out 
hah, hoh, hi, or huff. Another correspondent of the same 
journal, following up this communication from Mr. Solly, 
observes that forty years ago a pavior who neglected to groan 
after this fashion was ‘fined a pot’ by his companions (5th 
series, x. 477). 
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Navvy rhymes are of a somewhat special character and I 
quote from ‘ The Antiquary ’ an interesting account : 

The following doggerel is well-known throughout the Midlands, and 
appears to be extremely popular with juveniles, for, whenever a railway is 
in course of extension, the nonsense verse is yelled out everywhere about 
the scene of operations. It has the countenance of some antiquity, too, 
as many persons remember it as having been sung when the first railway 
between London and Birmingham was being made. 

I’m a navvy, you’re a navvy, 
Working on the line: 
Five-and-twenty bob a week, 
And all the overtime. 
Roast beef, boiled beef, 
Puddings made of eggs, 
Up jumps a navvy 
With a pair of sausage legs. 

Trade-songs abounded in the days of Elizabeth and James, 
even if they are lost to us now. Bishop Hall in his satires 
notices them as 


Sung to the wheel, and sung unto the payle. 


Durfey, in ‘Wit and Mirth,’ 1682, preserves several trade- 
songs. One on the blacksmith begins : 
Of all the trades that ever I see, 
There’s none to a blacksmith compared may be, 


With so many several tools works he, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Mr. F. E. Sawyer, in the ‘ Folklore Journal’ (vol. ii. pp. 
321-9), has collected some very interesting relics of blacksmiths’ 
lore, including some trade-songs. Ritson has printed a song 
of the weavers, and Disraeli, in his ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ 
notes that the titles of the songs of the more masculine trades 
have been preserved even if the songs have perished—‘ The 
Carman’s Whistle,’ ‘ Watkin’s Ale,’ ‘ Chopping Knives.’ 

These songs are referred to in ‘ Kind Heart’s Dream’ by 
Henry Chettle, 1592 (Perey Society, vol. v.), where it is stated 
‘they heare no better matter but the lascivious under-songs of 
‘* Watkins Ale,’’ ‘‘ The Carmans Whistle,’’ ‘‘ Choping Knives,”’ 
and ‘‘ Frier Foxtaile.’’ ’ The editor, Mr. E. F. Rembault, says: 


The air of ‘The Carman’s Whistle’ is traditionally reported to have been 
a great favourite with Queen Elizabeth; it is contained in her ‘ Virginal 
Book’ with harmony and variations by W. Byrd, and has been recently 
printed in Mr. Chappell’s ‘Collection of National English Airs,’ 1840. 
Mr. J. Payne Collier had in his possession a black-letter ballad, entitled 
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‘The Courteous Carman and the Amorous Maid; or the Carman’s Whistle,’ 
which is probably the original. The carmen of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries appear to have been far more musical than those of a later 
age. Falstaff’s description of Justice Shallow is, that ‘he came over in the 
rearward of the fashion and sung those tunes to the over-scutched huswives 
that he heard the carmen whistle and sware they were his fancies or his 
good-nights.’ (‘Henry IV.,’ Part II. Act iii. sc. 2). Again in Ben Jonson’s 
‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ 1614 (Act i. sc. 1) Waspe says: ‘I dare not let him walk 
alone for fear of learning of vile tunes which he will sing at supper and in the 
sermon times. If he meet but a carman in the street, and I find him not 
talk to keep him off on him, he will whistle him and all his tunes over at 
night in his sleep.’ Taylor, the water poet, in his tract called ‘The World 
Runnes on Wheeles,’ (1635), says, ‘And if the carman’s horse be melancholy 
or dull with hard and heavy labour, then will he (the carman) like a kinde 
piper, whistle him a fit of mirth to any tune, from above Eela to belowe 
Gammoth, of which generosity and courtesie your coachman is altogether 
ignorant, for he never whistles, but all his musicke is to rap out an oath.’ 
Honest John Playford, speaking of the great benefit of music to all classes, 
exclaims, ‘Nay, the poor labouring beasts at plow and cart are cheer’d by 
the sound of musick though it be but their master’s whistle.’ (‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Skill of Musick.’ 1679. Preface.) 


Some trade-songs have been preserved to us, however, and 
I will give some examples. Sternberg in his ‘ Dialect and 
Folklore of Northamptonshire’ (p. 60) says there was a curious 
variety of rhymes sung at the lace pillow, the burdens, stanzas, 
&c., being so arranged as to assist the young worker in com- 
pleting the various movements of the bobbins. ‘ Lace-making 
is almost always accompanied with singing and on passing 
through a village on a summer’s day the sight of the knitters and 
lace-makers grouped on the green working and chanting’ recall 
the lines in ‘ Twelfth Night ’ (ii. 4): 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 


And the free maids, that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it. 


Baker, in his ‘ Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases ’ 
(ii. 878), adds that there are many of these ditties varying in 
length according to the pattern of the lace. The following is 
one most descriptive of the occupation : 

Nineteen long lines being over my down, 

The faster I work it’ll shorten my score, 


But if I do play, it’ll stick to a stay, 
So high ho! little fingers, and twank it away. 


Could anything be more charming than this to show the old 
joy of work? The little fingers would twank away the troubles. 
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Another Northamptonshire knitting-song is worth quoting. 
It is used by girls when they are knitting in company : 


Needle to needle, and stitch to stitch, 

Pull the old woman out of the ditch; 

If you ain’t out by the time I’m in, 

I'll rap your knuckles with my knitting-pin. 


’ 


The ‘old woman’ ‘out’ and ‘in’ are the arrangements of 
the wool over and under the knitting-pins. (Northall, ‘ English 
Folk Rhymes’, p. 322). 

Miss Burne has preserved the following Tinker’s-song in her 
‘ Shropshire Folklore,’ and in Folklore Journ. iv. 259: 


I am a jovial tinker, 
And have been all my life, 
So now I think it’s time 
To seek a fresh young wife. 
And it’s then with a friend we'll a merry life spend 
Which I never did yet I vow, 
With my rink-a-tink tink, and a sup more drink, 
Tl make your old kettles cry sound, 
Sound, sound ! 
Tl make your old kettles cry sound. 


My jacket’s all pitches and patches, 
And on it I give a sly look, 

My trousers all stitches and statches 
[Wouldn’t quite suit a lord or a duke]; 

But it’s pitches and patches I wear 
Till I can get better or new; 

I take the wide world as I find it, 
Brave boys, if I’m ragged I’m true, 

True, true! 

Brave boys, if I’m ragged I’m true. 


I’ve a dogskin hairy budget 
Tied fast upon my back 
[With my staff in my hand I trudge it, 
Crying, Neighbours, what d’ye lack ?] 
T’ll buy an old kettle, I’ll mend an old kettle, 
T’ll mend an old kettle all round; 
With my rink-a-tink tink, and a sup more drink, 
T’ll make your old kettle cry sound, 
Sound, sound! 
I’ll make your old kettle cry sound. 


T’ve a snuff-box in my pocket, 
As large as you might suppose, 

As large as any old turnip, 

All for my jimmy old nose. 
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So here I come meddle, come mend your old kettle, 
Come mend an old kettle all round, 
With my rink-a-tink tink, and a sup more drink, 
I'll make your old kettle cry sound, 
Sound, sound! 
T’ll make your old kettle cry sound. 


I am a jovial tinker, 
I’ve travelled both far and near, 
And I never did meet with a singer 
Without he could drink some beer! 
And it’s then with a friend we'll a merry life spend, 
Which I never did yet I vow, 
With my rink-a-tink tink, and a sup more drink, 
T'll make your old kettles cry sound, 
Sound, sound! 
T’ll make your old kettles cry sound! 


This may be compared with the older version given in the 
first volume of the Percy Society’s collections : 


Have you any work for a tinker, mistriss? 
Old brass, old pots, or kettles? 

I'll mend them all with a tink, terry tink, 
And never hurt your mettles. 

First let me have but a touch of your ale, 
Twill steel me ’gainst cold weather, 

Or tinkers’ frees, 

Or vintners’ tees, 

Or tobacco, chuse you whether. 

But of your ale, 

Your nappy ale, 

I would I were a ferkin, 

For I am old 

And very cold, 

And never wear a jerkin. 





The Weaver’s-song (Ritson, No. xiii) is preserved in 
Deloney’s ‘ History of Jack of Newbery,’ where it is mentioned 
that ‘there came his highness where he saw a hundred looms 
standing in one room and two men working in every one, who 
pleasantly sung in this sort ’ : 


When Hercules did use to spin, 
And Pallas wrought upon the loom, 
Our trade to flourish did begin 
While conscience went out selling broom; 
Then love and friendship did agree 
To keep the bands of amity. 


When princes’ sons kept sheep in field 
And queens made cakes of wheated flower, 
The men to lucre did not yield, 
Which brought good cheer in every bower; 
Then love and friendship did agree 
To hold the bands of amity. 
VOL. XXXIT.—NO. 191, N.S. 42 
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But when the Gyants huge and high 
Did fight with spears like weavers’ beams, tl 
Then they in iron beds did lye 
And brought poor men to hard extreams; 
Yet love and friendship did agree 
To hold the bands of amity. 


ma 


Then David took his sling and stone, 
At fearing great Goliath’s strength, 
He pierc’t his brains and broke the bone, 
Though he were fifty foot of length; 
For love and friendship, &c. 


But while the Grecks besieged Troy, 
Penelope apace did spin, 

And weavers wrought with mickle joy, 
Though little gains were coming in; 

For love and friendship, &c. 





Had Helen then sate carding wooll 
(Whose beauteous face did breed such strife), 
She had not been sir Paris trull, 
Nor caused so many to lose their life; 
Yet we by love did still agree 
To hold the bands of amity. 


Or had King Priam’s wanton son 
Been making quills with sweet content, 
He had not then his friends undone T 
When he to Greece a-gadding went ; h 
For love and friendship, &c. 


The cedar trees endure more storms 
Than little shrubs that sprout on high, 

The weavers live more void of harms I 
Than princes of great dignity ; i 

While love and friendship doth agree, &c. 


The shepherd sitting in the field t 
Doth tune his pipe with heart’s delight; 
When princes watch with spear and shield, q 
The poor man soundly sleeps all night; 0 
While love and friendship doth agree, &c. 


Yet this by proof is daily try’d, 

For God’s guod gifts we are ungrate, 
And no man through the world so wide 
Lives well contented with his state; 
No love and friendship we can see 

To hold the bands of amity. 
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But of all the English songs surely the most beautiful is 
the song of the broom-seller. I take the following from 
‘A pythie and pleasant comoedie of the Three ladies of London,’ 
written by R. W. 1592 and printed in Beloe’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
Literature and Scarce Books ’ (ii. 28-24) : 

New broomes, green broomes, will you buy any? 
Come maydens, come quickly, let me take a penny; 
My broomes are not steeped, 
But very well bound; 
My broomes be not crooked, 
But smooth cut and round. 
I wish it should please you 
To buy of my broome, 
Then would it weil ease me 
If market were done. 


Have you any old bootes 
Or any old shoes, 
Pouch, rings, or bussins 
To cope for new broomes? 
If so you have, maydens, 
I pray you bring hither, 
That you and I friendly 
May bargen together. 
New broomes, greene broomes, will you buy any? 
Come, maydens, come quickly, let me take a penny. 


There are other songs which have been recovered. ‘ The 
Taylor’s Song’ and ‘ The Planter’s Song’ are given in Fair- 
holt’s ‘Civic Garland.’ ‘The Blacksmith’s Song,’ ‘ The 
Mercer’s Song,’ ‘ The Scrivener’s Song,’ ‘ The Bellman’s Song,’ 
and ‘ The Painter’s Song,’ are all given in the first volume of 
the Percy Society collections, and the last volume issued by the 
Folk Song Society contains several examples of labour songs 
in Gaelic. We have now grown careful of these fragments 
of earlier civic and country life, and it is time we did, for in no 
other quarter can we discover so readily the joys that contributed 
to make the happiness of the past. ‘ Merry England’ is not 
quite a creation of the imagination so long as we have evidence 
of the music of labour. 

Laurence Gomme. 
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AT A WOMEN’S HOSTEL IN CANADA. 


I reex that the following paper may need a few words of 


explanation. About two years ago there was a discussion in the 


newspapers under the title of ‘What shall we do with our 
daughters? ’ and the Hon. Mrs. N. Grosvenor sent a letter to the 
‘Times’ in which she wrote eloquently of the hard lot of many 
of the million and a half surplus women in the United Kingdom. 
She showed how women’s labour was too often a drug in the 
market, and how hard it was for a girl to earn enough to support 
herself comfortably and lay by for old age, and as a remedy for 
this state of things she pointed to the Colonies. 

The Colonial Intelligence League for Educated Women was 
the outcome of that letter, and this Society aims at supplying 
reliable information to girls wishing to settle in Greater Britain. 

When I joined the League I offered to go out to Canada to 
collect information on its behalf. A practical onlooker said 
that I should amass more if I went as a ‘ home-help’ instead of 
as an honorary delegate, so I stifled various misgivings as to how 
I might fare in so novel a réle, took five posts in four provinces, 
and have had no reason to regret having followed the advice. 

I consider that Canada is a land of opportunity for the 
young, strong and resourceful, who are not afraid of hard work 
and who can cheerfully adapt themselves to entirely new 
conditions. 

In order to succeed a girl must be skilled in something that 
the country wants, such as teaching, stenography, dressmaking, 
poultry or vegetable raising; a knowledge of the domestic arts 
being absolutely essential. I do not, however, recommend 1n 
educated woman to become a home-help, save in certain districts, 
though she might do worse than take such a position for a month 
or so until she found work more to her taste. 

Canadians are, as a rule, most capable and efficient, and have 
no use for the incompetent, who will find the Dominion a hard 
country, with few to care whether they sink or swim, and 1t 
ought to be clearly realised that the girl who is a failure in 
England will not be a success in Canada, and is quite unfit to 
help in building up our great Empire overseas. 

Whenever I left a situation in Canada, I had to hunt about 
for a fresh one, and every time it was borne in upon me that I 
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was too much of an amateur to turn my hand to anything, save 
being a home-help. 

I hope that my college education would have assisted me had 
T entered the lists as a school-teacher, but I could not be sure 
even of that, as I was told that mathematics were a sine qua 
non, and that science has always been my vulnerable point. 
Moreover to teach some eight or ten children of varying ages 
in a prairie school would have been by no means to my taste, 
nor could I take such a post and drop it at the end of a month; 
governesses are seldom needed in a land where all send their 
children to the public schools to be educated together, and, as 
I have no dexterity in any manual art, I was fain perforce to be 
a home-help. 

There are of course dangers, when a woman has to get work 
through advertisements, and, whenever possible, I applied first 
to the Young Women’s Christian Association, which acts as an 
employment bureau as well as an hostel. Usually, however, I 
had to fend for myself and judge of a situation by the letter in 
response to my notice, in which I always put that I wished to 
assist the mistress of ranch or farm. 

The following was one of my answers : 

Dear Madam [it ran], I seen your ‘ad’ in the Province. I have 100 and 
20 acres of land of my hone, it is all payed for I lost my wife 4 years ago 
I ham 36 years of age I have horses and cattle and a lot of chicken would 
you cair to go in Pardners with me as I want to settle down again. Pleas 
let me know by return mail... . 

I wondered how many ‘ads’ he would answer before he 
found any woman willing to ‘ go in Pardners’ with him! 

When I left my last post before coming to Calgary, my box 
and I were deposited on the platform of a little prairie station 
to await the arrival of the daily train. So tiny was the station 
that it apparently boasted of no official, and I wondered how I 
was going to ‘check’ my luggage. Two girls walking up and 
down examined the trunk, and finally told me that it ought to 
have a label with its destination inscribed thereon, otherwise it 
would certainly go astray. I thanked them, but said that I had 
no labels, as I had been told that with the excellent checking 
system they were quite unnecessary. 

‘Oh no, that is a mistake. We always tie tags to our boxes,’ 
cried the girls in chorus. ‘But there is Mr. Bright coming; I 
am sure that he will tell you what to do if you will ask him.’ 

Terrified at the idea of losing all my ‘ home-help ’ possessions, 
(I carried some smarter clothes in another box), I hastened 
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towards a man who hove in sight, and laid my case before him. 
He threw himself into the breach immediately, and procured a 
label from his own house, and when I had addressed it we talked 
of the Old Country, which he had never seen, until the train 
arrived, when he helped me in and told the conductor about my 
trunk. I mention this little episode, only one out of many, to 
illustrate the innate kindliness of the Canadians. 

It was an interesting journey to my destination, as new 
prairie land was being opened up all along the line. I could see 


men ploughing the first furrows of their homesteads, or building 


the lumber shack that was to replace the tent close by, and I felt 
the splendid vitality of it all, and rejoiced to think that my own 
race was still at its work of Empire-building, a work that had 
begun with great Elizabeth. Men in felt slouch hats were on 
the platforms at every station, or lounged in front of the grey- 
painted wooden hotel, near which were rows of gaily-coloured 
agricultural implements, a bright spot in the landscape. Every 
one seemed to be poor, and my eyes invariably went to the few 
women, who often dressed with a pathetic attempt to follow the 
fashion, and these nearly always looked thin and worn. Yes, 
pioneer work is fine work, but it exacts a heavy toll from the 
women, and few of them compared favourably with the lean, 
sinewy, fit-looking men. I fancy that want of fresh air during 
the long winter must account for a good deal of this, and often 
the mosquitoes and flies are such a curse that, even in the 
summer, the women venture out very little. Then the isolation 
must be taken into account, and the fondness for too much, and 
too strong, tea plays its malignant part, in company with 
monotonous and incessant work. 

I travelled for some hours with a pretty English girl who was 
going as teacher to a remote prairie school. Her journey was 
a tedious one, as when she left the train she would have a long 
wait for her connexion, and after that would have a drive of 
fifteen miles to her post. She had no idea where she was going 
to board, and my heart misgave me when she said that she was 
about to teach Canadian children without any experience beyond 
what she had gained in England. It was no good to tell her 
that she could have gone through a short course in Canada 
which would have been of the greatest help to her—probably 
she knew it as well as I did—anyhow it was too late in the day 
to give her the information. Brave as she was, she felt depressed 
when we shook hands at parting, and I wished her all success- 
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I think, however, that Fate will deal kindly with her, because 
she was so plucky and so determined to ‘ make good.’ 

After awhile I reached my destination, Calgary, and was told 
by a blue-clad nurse, who met me at the station, that the 
Y.W.C.A. Hostel to which I had written, was full, but that I 
could be taken in at the Women’s Hostel. Here the Matron 
received me most kindly, and gave me a nice room which I 
shared with a lady who was considerate in every way. I went 
at once to the newspaper office to insert my ‘ ad,’ and then to the 
Y.W.C.A. to see if I could get work. The only thing that the 
secretary had on her books was the post of general servant in a 
house where the wife was ill, and there were four children, and 
the Matron at my Hostel offered me a situation twenty-nine 
miles from the railway and among a Mormon community! As 
neither of these posts attracted me, I went to an employment 
bureau in the town, where two men, seated, with their hats on 
and their hands in their pockets, surveyed me as I stated my 
needs, and the ‘ boss ’ said that he was sure that he could find 
something to suit me, if I would call again. ‘ Take a drop in the 
morning ’ was his quaint expression. On my way home I saw 
a notice in a confectioner’s shop that a girl was wanted as a 
waitress, so I went in, and asked to see the manager. A good- 
looking woman smiled, as I somewhat abruptly started proceedings 
by saying, ‘I am not a girl and I have no experience in 
waiting, but you would find me strong and willing.’ 

‘Every one must have a first day,’ she answered pleasantly, 
and went into details of hours and wages. 

‘ Will you try me for a week, as a temporary?’ I asked. To 
this she demurred, saying that I should be nearly a week getting 
into the work, and it would not do at all if I left directly I had 
mastered it. Would I promise to stay the whole summer? This 
I could not engage myself to do, as during the five and a half 
months that I could spend in Canada I was anxious to have as 
varied an experience as possible. So I was reluctantly obliged to 
give up the idea. 

During the week that I was out of work I went about Calgary 
with one or another of the inmates of the Hostel. The town is 
situated, as it were, in a eup on the banks of the Bow river, and 
rolling downs rise around it, while across the river is Mount 
Pleasant, from which fine views of the Rockies may be obtained 
and where are some of the best residences. There are no trees 
save near the water, and as it was piping hot when I was there 
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in June, I often wished that there had been some public garden 
in the town in which we could have sat in the shade. It seemed 
a pity that no provision had been made for a park while the 
town was in embryo, but I suppose every one was too busy buying 
and selling building lots to think of reserving a few for the 
benefit of the public. I was told that at first the smallest coin 
used was a quarter (a shilling), and even now it is an expensive 
city. I noticed, for example, that cauliflowers were 1s. each, 
tiny bunches of carrots and turnips 5d. each, and two-pound 
boxes of shabby little strawberries 1s. 5d. The streets were full 
of men who lounged in big groups round the hotels, and as one 
passed, the talk seemed all of real estate, of ‘ deals ’ and building 
lots, while the post-office seemed a haunt of the idle, who 
lounged, smoked and spat, despite placards sternly forbidding 
all these practices. 

Some of the shops had quaint notices: ‘ Hospital for sick 
clothes ’ on one, clothes for ‘ nifty ’ men on another, and a bike 
for sale was, ‘a snap for spot cash,’ while there were ‘shine’ 
parlours for blacking boots, and dental, optic, and even under- 
takers’ parlours. 

The new Town Hall was an imposing stone building, with a 
clock tower, but the big rooms were too low for my taste, and 
I thought that the staircases were mean-looking. A gentleman, 
who had kindly constituted himself our guide, took us to the 
basement, where I saw, to my horror, prisoners in iron cages, 
shut in like animals, and seated on iron bedsteads bare of any 
covering. The sight haunted me for days, and I was thankful 
that our conductor inquired before leading us to their quarters 
whether we should like to see the women prisoners. ‘Oh, no; 
not for anything,’ we answered in chorus hastily, and were 
relieved to be in the open air again. 

I greatly disliked being unemployed, and felt so idle and 
useless at being out of work, that I could thoroughly sympathise 
with the depression felt by several in the Hostel who could find 
no posts, though their cases, alas! were very different from mine. 

One day I heard of something likely to suit me, and hastened 
to a hotel in the town, where a lively Frenchwoman, adorned 
with a profusion of imitation jewellery, received me with open- 
hearted kindness, and implored me to come with her to help 
with the house-work of a big farm at twenty dollars (4l.) a 
month. When she found I could talk French she became still 
more anxious to engage me, saying that she wanted a com- 
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panion, and felt that she and I would get on together splendidly. 
It never occurred to her, or to any of my would-be employers, to 
require a reference of any sort, and, accustomed as I was to 
English ways, I used to think that they were very confiding. 
They often refused to look at the ‘ character’ with which Miss 
Lefroy, of the B.W.E.S., had kindly provided me. This French 
lady’s home was twenty-four miles from a railway, and as she had 
three small children, and was very far from strong, and I should 
probably have had to ‘ do’ for the party, including her English 
husband and the hired men, I hesitated, said that I could only 
come to her for a month anyhow, but would let her know 
definitely during the morning of the next day, and she gave me 
an address in the town, her last words being to urge me to 
close with her. The next morning I went to the address that 
she had given me, but found the house shut up, and a neighbour 
told me that the inmates were all away, and when I returned to 
the hotel where I had had my interview, I found that Madame 
had ‘gone south’ without leaving any message for me. This 
would have been a cruel blow to a woman dependent upon her 
own exertions for a livelihood, but as I had been uncertain of the 
wisdom of going with her, it was almost a relief to have the 
matter taken out of my hands in this way. To do her justice, 
she sent me a note, that I got a couple of days later, in which 
she said that she had been called home unexpectedly, and had, 
as unexpectedly, found a girl to go with her. 

At the Hostel we all took a frank interest in one another, and 
one or two of the inmates, who were of all classes, seemed as 
anxious for me to get a post as they were to get one for them- 
selves. Every now and again I wondered whether I were not 
a fraud in thus trading on their kindness, and in my hours of 
depression I felt that I had started on a wild-goose chase that 
would do no good to anyone, and only make me ridiculous. 

There was a certain jealousy between the British and the 
Canadians, which came out now and again in the talk at table, 
at which both races were represented. An inmate of the Hostel 
related that on one occasion she went to apply for a post at a 
house in the town. ‘ We don’t want any English here,’ was the 
rude remark of the mistress when she presented herself, but it 
elicited the retort, ‘If I had known you were a Canadian I 
should never have applied for your situation,’ and Miss Bates 
flounced out with her head held high. The lady sent after her 
to the Hostel, saying that she would like to engage a girl that 
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showed so much spirit, but Miss Bates refused, not unnaturally, 
to go. 

Of course there are faults on both sides to account for this 
attitude, but from what I saw during my tour, I am bound to 
say that my own country folk were a good deal to blame for it. 
They would persist in criticising Canada, and things Canadian, 
by British standards, and would not bear in mind the precept 
that you must do at Rome as Rome does, apparently forgetting 
that they had come to the Dominion to earn their livelihood. 
As I was over five months in the country, staying in many 
places, usually in the humble position of a home-help, and was 
treated throughout with kindness and courtesy, it seems to me 
that this antagonism would speedily be done away with were 
every Britisher to divest himself of English prejudices and come 
out with a perfectly open mind. 

Canadians are naturally intensely proud of the Dominion, 
and have every reason to be so, and if, as yet, they have not 
that culture that has come to England as a heritage from former 
generations, that is no reason for ‘ looking down’ upon them, as 
many of them have assured me is the case. I was once asked 
whether I were not afraid of travelling alone in a strange 
country, but answered that as I was among my own kith and kin 
in the Empire, I felt at home, and this I maintain is the right 
attitude. 

Some of the inmates of the Hostel had no right to be in 
Canada at all, and had come out after reading the alluring 
literature in which things are, to say the least of it, seen through 
rose-coloured glasses. One lady, elderly and far from strong, 
who had had good posts in England, had actually taken her 
ticket for the Dominion after a talk with an enthusiastic Canadian 
lady who had spoken vaguely of the ‘ crowds of openings for 
women.’ My poor friend did not find many when she arrived in 
the country, and when I met her she was worn out with much 
work and little pay at one of the Indian Missions, and was having 
a rest before trying her luck afresh. She was skilful with her 
needle, and could dressmake, but, as she could not use a sewing 
machine, it would have been impossible for her to get work in a 
land where ‘ more haste ’ is not always considered ‘ worse speed.” 
It was pathetic for one of her upbringing to have to go as house- 
keeper to three men on a ranch, and I confess that I saw her 
off at the station with considerable misgiving. Some months 
later, in passing through Calgary on my way east, I called at the 
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Hostel, and found her back again. Her health had broken 
down at the ranch, she had also had an accident, and was about 
to take a post as housemaid in a ‘ rooming’ house for a month, 
at a low wage, after which she hoped to get work again as a 
home-help. 

Another, a particularly charming woman, had been a 
governess with excellent posts, and was, moreover, an accom- 
plished milliner. Unluckily she refused to turn this talent to 
account, but was determined to be a home-help. A place was 
found for her, and off she went, but returned in a couple of days, 
and amused us all with her account of her experiences with a 
fussy old lady. As I sat next to her at table, I asked why she 
would not go round to the shops and see whether she could get 
taken on as a milliner, but the bare idea of asking for work at 
a ‘shop’ was abhorrent to her. I offered to accompany her in 
the quest, but she still clung to her ‘ home-help ’ idea. 

‘You are most unfit for the post,’ I said to her bluntly; and 
indeed a delicate, highly strung woman, not in her first youth, 
cannot do the rough work that is expected of her in Canada. 
‘Why won’t you be a milliner or do dressmaking, and take to 
something that you can do, and that will bring you in money?’ 
T asked. 

‘I hate the idea of it,’ was her answer. ‘I want to live ina 
home and arrange the flowers and help the lady of the house 
with her correspondence.’ 

‘I do not believe that there is such a post in all Canada,’ I 
retorted, but she was by no means convinced. Her next step 
was to try work at an hotel in the Rockies, but the high altitude 
was too much for her nerves, and when I ran across her again 
she had thrown up the post and was doing nothing. 

As I was then staying at a hotel in my capacity as honorary 
delegate of the Colonial Intelligence League, I was obliged to let 
her into the secret of my ‘ home-help’ doings. It was gratifying 
when she exclaimed with surprise, saying that she and every one 
at the Hostel thought that I was compelled to earn my livelihood ; 
and more gratifying to be able to introduce her to various ladies, 
one of whom at all events is helping her to start as a milliner. 

Another of my table companions was a nice girl, who excited 
my warmest sympathy, as she was under the impression that 
she was a complete failure in Canada, and yet could not bear 
to return to England and confess herself beaten. She had been 
home-help to a small family, and was not a success, as she could 
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neither cook nor wash, and was unable to manage the small boy 
who was placed in her charge. 

When I met her she had got a job of plain sewing for some 
hours daily, but did not know what she should do when the 
engagement was over. I had no idea either, but I did my best 
to cheer her up, as her state of hopeless depression was the very 
worst in which to approach Fortune. Most luckily an English- 
woman, stopping at the Hostel, took a fancy to her, and offered 
to take her off to her ranch for a small salary, but with the 
promise of instructing her in those culinary arts without a 
knowledge of which she should never have come to the Dominion. 
On the very day that this was arranged I went off to one of my 
situations, and my new friend accompanied me to the station, 
and said that I had given her courage, and that she was 
determined to be a success this time. She was young and 
adaptable, and I heard later on that she was doing splendidly 
at the ranch, so I hope that she will make her home in the 
country. 

These examples, and my own experiences, brought me to the 
conclusion that very few on the wrong side of forty ought to try 
their luck across the Atlantic, because they are, as it were, in the 
English groove, and will find it very hard, if not impossible, to 
adapt themselves to an entirely new environment. I consider 
also that the occupation of home-help has not been presented in 
its true light. 

Before I went out I gathered from some of the literature 
treating of this subject that I should probably have riding, or at 
all events driving in the afternoons, and that there would be some 
social intercourse among the neighbours. Nothing, or hardly 
anything, of this fell to my lot in the five situations that I filled, 
and as I was cook, parlourmaid, housemaid, kitchenmaid, boy- 
that-cleans-the-knives, laundrymaid, and sometimes dairymaid 
all in one, I should have been too tired, probably, to have enjoyed 
social distractions had I had the chance of them. 

As girl after girl lamented to me that she had come out to 
Canada because things had been so misrepresented to her, I am 
anxious to place the plain facts as I saw them before my readers. 

All nurses ought to know that they cannot get on, in Calgary 
at all events, unless they have a general hospital certificate for 
three years. I made friends with one nurse, who had had two 
years of general hospital training, and had been seven years as 
district nurse, and yet, with all that experience, she got very 
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few cases, although they were certainly lucrative when she did 
get them, as 21 to 25 dollars (41. 4s. to 51.) a week was paid for a 
case. Other English nurses told me the same ta's of lack of 
work, and two were going out as home-helps in despair. At 
another town I came across a girl who had been a trained nurse 
at the Liverpool Children’s Hospital, but she could get no 
nursing work, and being a skilled seamstress, took a post as 
needlewoman and housekeeper combined. She had to sew from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. and do household duties before she began her 
work, so it was hardly surprising that her health gave way and 
that she hated Canada and longed to return to England. 

Another lady said that she had been a governess in England, 
and could cook, iron, sew, had taken charge of a house, and 
in her native land was considered most capable. It was, 
however, very different when she got to Canada. Because she 
could not scrub or do heavy washing she was looked down upon 
as stupid and incompetent, and had, as I had, a feeling of 
depression and helplessness. Certainly the Canadian women 
are extraordinarily quick and clever in every kind of housework, 
and I never ceased admiring the way they could turn their hands 
to anything. The houses are always spotlessly neat; they are 
first-class cooks and, as a rule, are very spick and span in the 
way they dress, however simple may be their clothes. 

After giving a somewhat gloomy picture of various educated 
Englishwomen, I feel that I must now show the reverse of the 
shield. For example, I met two sisters who had come out with 
the firm determination to work hard for three years and to take 
whatever post was offered to them. The result of their efforts 
was a comfortable bungalow to which they have retired and will 
keep poultry in independence for the rest of their days. Again, 
the Matron of a Y.W.C.A. Home told me that she was the 
daughter of a Scotch captain in the Navy, and that when her 
father died she and her family were left very badly off and she 
supported herself by teaching. One day she heard of the openings 
in Canada and determined to go there, finally arriving at Toronto 
at the age of seventeen with only sixpence in her pocket, and she 
spent most of this in writing a cheery letter home to her mother. 
Fortunately she saw an advertisement in the newspapers, and 
interviewed the manager of some business, who took her then 
and there into his office as book-keeper, where she remained for 
three and a-half years. She had gone into a cheap boarding- 
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house at Toronto, and to her joy, the money that the manager 
gave her for the half-week in his office just enabled her to pay 
her week’s board and lodging. She learnt stenography in her 
spare time, and then got a post in a large bank, where, if I 
remember rightly, she stayed twenty years and had the proud 
distinction of being the first woman ever employed in a post of 
trust in any bank in Canada. 

The moment that she got regular work she gave much of her 
time to helping others, and when her connexion with the bank 
was over, she spent seven years in teaching the Indians. Now, 
she told me, she had two farms, some valuable stock and 
building lots, and had paid into the Dominion Annuity Scheme, 
in fact was very well off, and had only taken the post of Matron 
to help the Y.W.C.A. I felt while talking with her that I had 
come across a remarkable woman, and I saw that anyone with 
her brains, pluck and energy was bound to succeed, however 
hard might be the circumstances in which she was placed. A 
young girl, penniless and friendless, in a new country, where 
there are few helping hands held out to strangers, the odds 
seemed all against her; but she had character, and triumphantly 
overcame almost insuperable obstacles. 

While at the Women’s Hostel I tried my hand at book 
canvassing, as one of the inmates, who had heard that it was 
very lucrative, had started it, and asked me to ‘do’ a few 
streets and see how I liked the job. She and I were to share 
any profits that might result, and I was provided with a section 
of what is known as a ‘ Red Letter’ Bible, also a Life of King 
Edward VII., and a ‘ Household Companion.’ 

The pamphlet of instructions advised, or rather commanded, 
the canvasser never to reveal the object of his visit until he had 
got admittance into a house; never to let the volumes out of his 
hand; nor must he ever take ‘ No’ for an answer. 

I fear that I did not adhere to my instructions at all, hence 
my lamentable failure—in fact, I started proceedings by stating 
my business, and as I was feeble enough to take ‘No’ for an 
answer, I did not get a single order. After trying my luck at 
half a dozen houses, I gave up the idea of practising a profession 
that was utterly against the grain. Fate, however, was good to 
me, and sent me a reply to my ‘ad’ written in so kindly a 
manner that I at once closed with the writer, and set off anew 
on my quest for experience. 

Exua C. Syxzs. 




















JOHN STUART MILL AND BROWNING’S 
‘ PAULINE,’ 


In the Forster and Dyce section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum library is a literary treasure very little known, a slim 
calf-bound volume, Browning’s own copy of the first edition 
(1888) of ‘ Pauline: a Fragment of a Confession,’ presented by 
him ‘ To my true friend John Forster.’ 

On almost every page are notes in pencil, now becoming indis- 
tinct, by both John Stuart Mill and John Forster, and correc- 
tions and notes by Browning himself, which, like the oft-quoted 
fantastic note written on the first blank page, are happily in ink. 

‘The following Poem was written in pursuance of a foolish 
plan which occupied me mightily for a time, and which had for 
its object the enabling me to assume and realise I know not how 
many different characters; meanwhile the world was never to 
guess that ‘Brown, Smith, Jones, and Robinson’ (as the 
spelling-books have it), the respective authors of this poem, the 
other novel, such an opera, such a speech, &c., &c., were no 
others than one and the same individual. The present abortion 
was the first work of the Poet of the batch, who would have been 
more legitimately myself than most of the others; but I 
surrounded him with all manners of (to my then notion) poetical 
accessories, and had planned quite a delightful life for him. 
Only this crab remains of the shapely tree of life in this Fool’s 
Paradise of mine.’—R. B. 

Most interesting of all, at the end of the little volume, is the 
criticism by Mill on the poem itself, which, with his marginal 
notes, justifies Browning’s statement that Mill’s judgment was 
not unsympathetic—a statement questioned by Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr in her delightful life of the poet; when, after telling us that 
‘a writer in Tait’s Magazine expressed the natural judgment of 
the Philistine in calling the poem ‘‘a piece of pure bewilder- 
ment,’’’ she goes on to say, ‘‘if the notice by J. S. Mill which 
this criticism excluded was indeed—as Browning always believed 
—much more sympathetic, I can only record my astonishment ; 
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for there was never a large and cultivated intelligence one can 
imagine less in harmony than his with the poetic excesses, or 
even the poetic qualities of ‘‘ Pauline.”’ ’ - 

The critical notes which Forster and Mill have written in the 
margin of the text are principally complaints of the obscurity 
of various passages, and it is interesting to note that though 
Mill is the severer critic of the two, he is also more keenly alive Mi 
to the beauty of much of the poem. Forster indeed generally 
contents himself with marking by a X the passages in which he oq 
considers ‘the meaning is so imperfectly expressed as not to be SI 
clearly understood ’; his praises are confined to the stanzas 
which begin 

And suddenly without heart-wreck I awoke 


As from a dream—I said ‘’T was beautiful, ; 
Yet but a dream; and so adieu to it.’.. . lin 


They shouted 
‘Thyself, thou art our king!’ So, I stood there 
Smiling. 
This he considers ‘finely painted and evidently from experi- 
ence,’ and again: 
The boy 
With his white breast and brow and clustering curls 
Streaked with his mother’s blood, and striving hard 
To tell his story ere his reason goes : 


against which in the margin he places the word ‘ striking.’ 
The notes by John Stuart Mill are happily fuller; again and 
again he questions the meaning of certain lines, such as: 


an 


Sense supplies a love 
Encircling me and mingling with my life; 
speaks of others as ‘ not even poetically grammatical,’ ‘ not dis- 
tinct enough,’ or brings a charge of inconsistency with the 
preceding text. The first note of appreciation is caused by the 
splendid lines descriptive of the hero’s soul, 
And then I was a young witch, whose blue eyes, 


As she stood naked by the river springs, 
Drew down a god— 


—but sank at last, H 
Murmuring, as I kissed his lips and curled 
Around him, ‘I am still a god—to thee.’ 
which he characterises as ‘a curious idealisation of self-worship 
—very fine though.’ 
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The next note of interest is in the stanza on Shelley. 
Shelley had been a revelation to the young poet, and his influ- 
ence is strongly marked in parts of ‘Pauline.’ To the opening 
lines : 

I ne’er had ventured e’en to hope for this, 


Had not the glow I felt at His award 
Assured me all was not extinct within. 


Mill has appended the query ‘What does this mean? His 
opinion of yourself?’ and Browning answers in a footnote, 
‘The award of fame to him, the late acknowledgment of 
Shelley’s genius.’ This stanza—though Mill takes exception 
to the simile of the spider as a bad one, inasmuch as the spider 
neither scorns nor fears the light—rouses him to enthusiasm, 
and he places ‘ Beautiful’ in the margin against the following 
lines : 

The air seems bright with thy past presence yet, 

But thou art still for me, as thou hast been 

When I have stood with thee, as on a throne 

With all thy dim creations gathered round 

Like mountains,—and I felt of mould like them, 

And creatures of my own were mixed with them, 

Like things half-lived, catching and giving life. 

But thou art still for me, who have adored 

Tho’ single, panting but to hear thy name, 

Which I believed a spell to me alone, 

Not deeming thou wert as a star to men. 


and ‘ Most beautiful ’ to those immediately following : 


As one should worship long a sacred spring 
Scarce worth a moth’s flitting, which long grasses cross 
And one small tree embowers droopingly, 
Joying to see some wandering insect won, 

To live in its few rushes—or some locust 

To pasture on its boughs—or some wild bird 
Stoop for its freshness from the trackless air, 
And then should find it but the fountain-head, 
Long lost, of some great river—washing towns, 
And towers, and seeing old woods which will live 
But by its banks, untrod of human foot, 
Which, when the great sun sinks, lie quivering 
In light as some thing lieth half of life 

Before God’s foot—waiting a wondrous change. 


He takes exception to the lines : 


There is one spark of love remaining yet, 
For I have nought in common with him—shapes 
Which followed him avoid me, and foul forms 
Seek me, which ne’er could fasten on his mind : 
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And tho’ I feel how low I am to him, 
Yet I aim not even to catch a tone 

Of all the harmonies which he called up, 
So one gleam still remains, altho’ the last, 


remarking, ‘The obscurity of this is the greater fault as the 
meaning, if I can guess it right, is really poetical.’ Four lines 
later he breaks again into the exclamation ‘ Beautiful ’ to: 


Which though it haunt men oft in the still eve, 
They dream not to essay; yet it no less 

But more is honoured. I was thine in shame, 
And now when all thy proud renown is out, 

I am a watcher, whose eyes have grown dim 
With looking for some star—which breaks on him, 
Altered and worn and weak and full of tears ; 


and again at the seven lines beginning the next passage : 


Autumn has come—like spring returned to us, 
Won from her girlishness—like one returned 
A friend that was a lover—nor forgets 

The first warm love, but full of sober thoughts 
Of fading years; whose soft mouth quivers yet 


With the old smile—but yet so changed and still! 


though he considers the two half-lines ‘ full of sober thoughts of 
fading years’ might be improved. 
The next criticism, and certainly a just one, is by Forster on 

the lines : 

I strip my mind bare—whose first elements 

I shall unveil—not as they struggled forth 

In infancy—nor as they now exist, 

That I am grown above them, and can rule them, 

But in that middle stage when they were full, 

Yet ere I had disposed them to my will; 

And then I shall show how these elements 

Produced my present state, and what it is. 


‘This only says you shall see what you shall see, and is more 
prose than poetry.’ 

It is an undoubted fact that the poet resented any imputation 
on the purity of his style, and it is interesting to notice that the 
one criticism which rouses Browning to expostulation is when 
Mill says—on the lines : 


I rather sought 
To rival what I wondered at than form 
Creations of my own; so much was light 
Sent back by others, yet much was my own—~ 
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‘ So—this metre seems to use ‘‘ so’ accordingly to the colloquial 
vulgarism in the sense of ‘‘ therefore ’’ or ‘‘ accordingly ’’ from 
which occasionally comes great obscurity and ambiguity—as 
here.’ Browning replies: ‘ The recurrence of so thus employed 
is as vulgar as you please; but the usage itself of ‘‘so’’ in the 
sense of ‘‘ accordingly ’’ is perfectly authorised—take an instance 
of two from Milton: ‘* So farewell Hope, and with Hope fare- 
well Fear.’’ (P.L. iv. 108); ‘‘ So on he fares and to the border 
comes Of Eden ’’ (do. 182);’ and he adds no fewer than seven 
more examples. The criticisms on the obscurity and confusion of 
ideas with which he is taxed he takes good-humouredly enough, 
as for instance, when the hero says, ‘ So when Spring comes. . . 
I shall be prepared,’ Mill expostulates that ‘ he is always talking 
of being prepared—what for?’ Browning rejoins ‘ Why, that’s 
telling, as the schoolboys say.’ 

There is a flash of self-revelation in Mill’s ejaculation of 
‘deeply true’ against the following lines : 


But then to know nothing—to hope for nothing— 
To seize on life’s dull joys from a strange fear, 
Lest, losing them, all’s lost, and nought remains. 


The long account of the lovers’ walk through the wood, one 
of the very few descriptions of English scenery Browning wrote, 
Mill considers good descriptive writing, but objects to the 
impassioned appeal to the Christ following immediately on 1t; 
and again to the ‘ strange transition’ when the hero turns from 
this to his last soliloquy to his Pauline. At the end of the 
poem the fact that Browning has written the words ‘ Richmond, 
Oct. 22nd 1832’ rouses Mill to state: ‘This transition from 
speaking to Pauline to writing a letter to the public with place 
and date is quite horrible.’ An unnecessary criticism, for it is 
surely sufficiently obvious that it is the poet, not the hero, who 
dates the poem. Browning moreover explains the reason for 
his doing so in a footnote : ‘ Kean was acting there : I saw him in 
Richard III. that night, and conceived the childish scheme 
already mentioned: there is an allusion to Kean, page 47. I 
don’t know whether I had not made up my mind to act as well as 
to make verses, music, and God knows what—que de chateaux 
en Espagne.’ 

43 ~2 
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The lines Browning refers to as alluding to Kean are as 
follows : 
I will be gifted with a wondrous soul, 
Yet sunk by error to men’s sympathy, 
And in the wane of life; yet only so 
As to call up their fears, and there shall come 
A time requiring youth’s best energies :— 
And straight I fling age, sorrow, sickness off, 
And I rise triumphing over my decay. 

It may here be noted with what care Browning has revised 
the punctuation throughout the poem, thereby making clearer 
many of the passages. He has appended footnotes in Greek 
to three separate classical allusions from the tragedies from 
whence they were taken. 

John Stuart Mill’s criticism written at the end of the poem 
is as follows: ‘ With considerable poetic powers this writer 
seems to me possessed with a more intense and morbid self- 
consciousness than I ever knew in any sane human being. I 
should think it a sincere confession though of a most unloveable 
state, if the ‘‘ Pauline’’ were not evidently a mere phantom. 
All about her is full of inconsistency—he neither loves her nor 
fancies he loves her, yet insists upon talking love to her. If she 
existed and loved him, he treats her most ungenerously and 
unfeelingly. All his aspirings and yearnings and regrets point 
to other things, never to her—then he pays her off towards the 
end by a piece of flummery, amounting to the modest request 
that she will love him and live with him, and give herself up to 
him without his loving her; moyennant quoi he will think her 
and call her everything that is handsome, and he promises her 
that she shall find it mighty pleasant. Then he leaves off by 
saying he knows he shall have changed his mind by to-morrow, 
and despise ‘* these intents which seem so fair,’’ but that having 


been thus ‘‘ visited ’’ once no doubt he will again, and is there- 


se 


fore ‘‘ in perfect joy ’’—bad luck to him! as the Irish say. A 
cento' of most beautiful passages might be made from this poem, 
and the psychological history of himself is powerful and truth- 
ful, truthlike certainly all but the last stage. That he evidently 
has not yet got into. The self-seeking and self-worshipping 
state he well described, beyond that I should think the writer 
has made as yet only the next step—viz: into despising his 
own state. I even question whether part even of that self-dis- 
dain is not assumed. He is evidently dissatisfied, and feels part 


1 J. S. Mill calls it canto, not cento. 
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of the badness of his state, but he does not write as if it were 
purged out of him—if he once could muster a hearty hatred of 
his selfishness it would go—as it is he only feels the lack of good 
not the positive evil. He feels not remorse but only disappoint- 
ment. A mind in that state can only be regenerated by some 
new passion, and I know not what to wish him but that he may 
meet with a real Pauline. Meanwhile he should not attempt to 
show how a person may be recovered from this morbid state— 
for he is hardly convalescent, and what should we speak of but 
that which we know.’ 

John Stuart Mill in this criticism accurately sums up the 
psychological conditions of the hero, but quite fails to enter into 
Browning’s’' theme in the confession, for it is here—in this 
earliest of his poems—that the poet first strikes the keynote of 
his life’s work: his conception of man’s relation to God and to 
his own higher self, repeated again and again with increasing 
force and beauty in his later works. 

Pauline is undoubtedly a phantom, the ideal woman of a 
young man’s selfish dream; but Mill quite overlooks the little 
note in French, where Browning purposely reveals her as 
another woman than the one she appears to her lover—older 
and wiser, with a strong maternal element in her devotion to 
the hero, a want of understanding of much of his confession, and 
a gentle tolerance of what is to her incomprehensible. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that Mill misread the final stanza of 
the poem which moved him to so much indignation on her 
behalf. 

Confused and exaggerated in construction the poem 
undoubtedly is; yet the wonderful fact that from the first 
Browning ‘ held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep 
to wake,’ as he tells us in his last poem, the striking originality 
of style and thought which raises it far above the first output 
of any other English poet claims for it our intense admiration 
When added to this we remember that the poem was published 
before Browning reached the age of 21, we can only be amazed 
that a work of such undoubted genius should have been hailed by 
one voice alone at the time of its publication (William Johnson 
Fox, editor of the Monthly Repository) as having that ‘truth 
and life in it which gives the thrill which never fails us as a test 
of genius.’ 


M. A. PuHiiips. 
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MORE PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 
BY HENRY LUCY. 


XIV. 
PARLIAMENTARY WHIPS. 


Durinc the last thirty years there has been no political event 
that equals in importance Mr. Gladstone’s first descent on Mid- 
lothian bearing aloft the fiery cross. It seemed to onlookers one 
of those forlorn hopes that could not, by any chance, achieve 
victory. The Buccleughs had ruled the county for genera- 
tions, and there was no sign on the horizon that their hold 
was loosened. I remember how, when announcement was 
made of Mr. Gladstone’s enterprise, I called upon the manager 
of the ‘ Daily News’ and suggested that I should go north- 
ward to describe events. Robinson pooh-poohed the suggestion. 
Gladstone’s power in the country, he said, was hopelessly 
broken, never to be re-established. Three days later I 
received an urgent telegram summoning me to Bouverie 
Street, where I received instructions to proceed to Edinburgh by 
the earliest train. A great deal had happened in the brief in- 
terval. The veteran statesman’s journey northward had been 
_a triumphal progress. At every town where the train pulled up 
a vast crowd besieged the railway station, listening with enthu- 
siasm to a stirring address, occasionally interrupted by the 
sudden onward movement of the train by direction of the guard. 
Some jealous partisans suspected this man of Conservative 
sympathies. Whereas he was simply performing his duty, which 
imposed upon him the necessity of getting his train to its 
destination in scheduled time. 
The inwardness of the historical event is set forth in the fol- 
lowing note from W. P. Adam, at the time Opposition Whip in 
the House of Commons : 
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41 & 42 Parliament Street, 
Feb. 7, 1879. 


My pear Mr. Lucy,—Please back up Gladstone. Whatever 
Dalkeith and his party may say, you may depend upon it I for 
one would not have allowed G. to be put in nomination unless I 
had satisfied myself as to the certainty of a majority. Of course, 
if the General Election is delayed long enough to allow an un- 
limited creation of faggot votes by means of which the bona-fide 
constituency may be choked by an influx of strangers brought in 
for no other purpose than to vote against Gladstone, then ‘t 
would be impossible to answer for the result. But this cannot 
be accomplished in its full iniquity unless the election be delayed 
till November 1880. 

They have put on faggots enough already, but they will, 
I believe, only have the effect of utterly disuniting the bona-fide 
constituency, and then a faggot cannot vote till November next. 
I believe 120 is the number they have created. We have made 
none, and do not mean to soil our hands by any such proceed- 
ings. Mr. G. could not well, after retiring from Greenwich, have 
accepted the invitation of any other large urban constituency. 
The crisis is too important for him (in his own opinion) to fall 
back on a small borough. It is hopeless to run even him for 
any English county not already provided with a candidate. It 
follows therefore that a Scotch county seat is the right thing for 
him, and if so, why should he not fly at high game and attack 
the great autocrat of Scotland on his own dunghill. I shall be 


here now if you want to see me.—Yours truly, 
W. P. Apam. 


The result of the bold undertaking was instant and 
continuous, leading to the capture of the Tory stronghold, 
the sweeping away of Disraeli’s majority, and the inevitable 
succession of Gladstone to the Premiership. 

Towards the end of the year Adam wrote to me again : 


Liberal Central Office, 
41 & 42 Parliament Street. 
Dec. 10, 1879. 
My pear Mr. Tucy,—I don’t know whether anything more 
will be written about Gladstone’s Midlothian Campaign. But 
if there is, in the ‘ Daily News’ or elsewhere, I should like that 
my name should be mentioned somehow in connection with it. I 
have really had all the responsibility of Mr. G.’s going there. 
He does nothing without my advice. I got Granville and 
Hartington to consent to his going to contest Midlothian, which 
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he would not otherwise have done. If any failure had taken 
place, I should have got it over the knuckles from the Party 
generally. But it is the fate of Whips! -When things go right, 
they are in the background and get no credit; if things go wrong, 
they get all the odium. 

I am accustomed to it and am really very indifferent to 
praise or blame, being (as Dyke said) pachydermatous. But on 
such a great national event as G.’s Scotch campaign, exercising 
as it must do much influence on future political events, one does 
not like to be entirely ignored when one really feels that it is all 
due to one’s own advice. Rosebery and I were the original joint 
conspirators who set the whole thing in motion. He, very pro- 
perly, has got plenty of kudos, but nobody thinks of the poor 
slave of the lamp who grubs underground. Don’t think me too 
egotistical in writing to you, but I thought I might confide in 
you.—Yours truly, 

W. P. Apvam. 


I may add that it is since my taking up the duties of Whip to 
the Party that our organisation in Scotland, formerly quite local 
and disjointed, has been made what it now is by extending 
Liberal associations to almost every constituency. 


As this confidence makes clear, the Carnot of Liberalism, 
organiser of victory, did not think his services to the Party 
were adequately acknowledged. Nor did subsequent events 
remove the impression. Having served as Whip through the 
dark days lying between 1874 and the Dissolution in 1880, Adam 
naturally thought he would be offered some important post in 
the new Government his efforts had done much to make possible. 
But in the matter of forming a Ministry, Mr. G. was subject 
to what some concerned regarded as odd ways. Adam’s hopes 
were dashed by the offer of the Governorship of Madras. There 
obviously being nothing else in prospect, he accepted the appoint- 
ment and died in exile, having never overcome his feeling of dis- 
appointment. 

As a rule Party Whips, agents in the bestowal upon others 
of office and honours, have no cause for resentment at neglect 
of their personal claim. Within the last few years we have seen 
honours easy between a Unionist and a Liberal Whip, both being 
elevated to the House of Lords, where they sit opposite each 
other, forlornly thinking of days that are no more, when after 
the excitement of a pitched battle they were accustomed to hear 
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the chimes at midnight before answering the call, ‘ Who goes 
home?’ Mr. Pease, Lord Marchamley’s successor, was, on 
leaving the Whip’s room promoted to Cabinet rank and the 
headship of an important Department of the State. 

The present Ministerial Whip, who is equally popular on both 
sides of the House, found his reward, or at least a foretaste of it. 
whilst yet he handled the whip. A year ago the prospects of the 
Master of Elibank were darkened by peculiar family circum- 
stances. He is eldest son and heir of a Scotch baron, the 
creation of whose title goes back to 1648. Being a Liberal in 
politics, Lord Elibank never had a chance of entering the charmed 
circle of elected Scotch Peers of Parliament. As an ex-Liberal 
Whip would have even less chance of preferment, the Master of 
Elibank, on becoming the eleventh baron, would find shut 
against him the doors of both Houses. This awkwardness was 
averted by the happy thought of creating his father a Peer of the 
United Kingdom, and in due time—may it be far remote !—the 
Master of Elibank will move on to the House of Lords. 

Sir William Hart-Dyke, long affectionately known in the 
House of Commons as ‘ Billy ’ Dyke, had reason to share the 
disappointment with which his ancient foeman in the Whip’s 
quarter, W. P. Adam, regarded his own treatment. He 
was Conservative Whip when the Party was in Opposition, 
1868-74. When his friends came into office under Disraeli’s 
Premiership he resumed the work of Whip under the genial 
influence of a salary, a Ministerial position, and the opportunity 
of dispensing much patronage. He fulfilled this term of office 
without being made the recipient of the honour usually 
apportioned to a Whip. He may or may not have desired a peer- 
age, possibly preferring the honour of a family baronetey that 
dated back through two centuries. However that be, he 
did not get the peerage; and when his Party, recruited from the 
T.iberal Benches, in 1886 came into power as well as into office. 
he was put off with a Vice-Presidency, and in 1892 disappeared 
from the scene where he had long been a familiar figure. 

His successor in the Whip’s room, Mr. Rowland Winn, was 
more highly favoured. being made a Peer during the existence of. - 
Lord Salisburv’s brief administration following on Gladstone’s 
defeat on the Budget of 1885. He almost deserved it. if it were 
only for one achievement that lives to this day in the memory of 
those present on an historic occasion in the House of Commons. 
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It fell to his lot to announce the figures that served as the 
death-warrant of Gladstone’s Ministry. The Clerk at the Table 
having written down the figures in the Division, handed the 
paper, not to the long omnipotent Government Whip, but to 
the representative of the habitual minority. Everyone knew 
what that portended. The Government had been defeated. 
Instantly there burst forth a scene of uncontrollable excitement. 
Lord Randolph Churchill was discovered upstanding on the 
corner seat below the Gangway wildly waving his hat. On the 
bench immediately behind roared Tim Healy. Continuous 
cheering came from the Opposition Benches, while Rowland 
Winn stood at the table holding in his hand the fateful paper, 
not a muscle of his face moving, his countenance as imperturb- 
able as was its wont when performing the ordinary functions of 
his office. 

Another Chief Whip, who to this day remains a Commoner, is 
Mr. Arnold Morley. He served the Liberal Party when in Oppo- 
sition during six years following on the introduction of the first 
Home Rule Bill. When Gladstone was again returned to power 
in 1892 he was made Postmaster-General, an office retained till 
the Liberals went out in 1895, when Mr. Morley, still young as 
Parliament men are counted, retired from the political arena 
and has not attempted to re-enter it. 


XV. 


ARABI PASHA AND BOULANGER. 


In the personality and career of Arabi Pasha and General 
Boulanger there were striking similarities. Both sprang from 
the lowest range of social life. Both rose from the ranks to the 
position of Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Both coerced 
their Ministerial colleagues to concede to them the position of 
dictator. For awhile the supremacy of each in turn threatened 
European war. Both were ignorant almost to the point of 
illiteracy. Alike they were showy in person, charming to the 
eye of the populace as, plumed and uniformed, with sword in 
glittering seabbard, they caracoled about the camp or through the 
streets on big black horses. Nor was similitude varied in 
the end. Having reached the pinnacle of power and fame, both 
toppled over as suddenly as they had risen, one to die by his own 
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hand on a woman’s grave, the other to spend the long afternoon 
of his day in exile, rounded off by the blank obscurity into which 
he sank when permitted to return to find a grave in his native 
land. 

I made the acquaintance of Arabi Pasha in one of the early © 
years of his sojourn in Ceylon. Returning home from Japan 
vid India, the steamer put in at Colombo. Having a letter of 
personal introduction, I seized the opportunity of talking with 
the soldier who for a short time stood on the steps of Pharaoh’s 
throne. His home of exile was about three miles out of 
Colombo. A heavy stone building, it stood in a garden careless 
of art. He was under no personal restraint as far as his resi- 
dence was concerned, being, indeed, free to do anything but 
leave the island. I found him seated on the broad veranda 
fronting the house, dressed in a loose, light brown over- 
coat of British make, with white duck trousers and waistcoat. 
The only mark of nationality was the fez that crowned his head. 
He was writing in an exercise-book, translating Arabic into 
English. 

He made no complaint of his lot except that the climate was 
damp. So far from wanting to return to Egypt, he, at this 
now distant date, declared unalterable aversion to the project. 

‘I will never,’ he said, ‘ go back to Egypt as long as it is 
enslaved by Tewfik. I don’t want to see my country whilst it 
is a land of slaves. Once it was a garden that smelled sweet to 
the nostrils; now it stinks. Its wells are covered with earth; 
there is no refreshment in it. Why does not England make 
Egypt free? ’ 

Arabi kept his word. When he again planted his foot on his 
native soil Tewfik was dead and forgotten. For his old 
master, Arabi had a contempt that was worse than hatred. Com- 
paring him with his father Ismail, he said: ‘Tewfik is not 
clever enough to be a rogue. He is simply foolish. I do not 
think he knows the difference between right and wrong.’ 

At first Arabi was politely disinclined to enter into conver- 
sation with casual passers-by. Presently he thawed and even 
became loquacious. With almost childish pride he showed us 
his lesson-book illustrated by strange caligraphic figures. He 
volunteered to give my wife lessons in Arabic, reciting a few 
phrases and laughing gleefully at her efforts to repeat them. 
Setting himself resolutely with elbows on the table, inking his 
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fingers a good deal, and spending fully five minutes in the task, 
he wrote his name on a card and presented it to her. ‘ Ahmed 
Arabi, the Egyptian,’ was the stately signature, with Colombo 
and the date written underneath. 

Of England, whose arms chased him from Alexandria and 
finally, routed him at Tel-el-Kebir, he spoke with unfeigned 
respect and affectionate regard, which, if not real, were well 
assumed. 

‘I hope to see England some day,’ he said, as he smiled fare- 
well. ‘I am fast learning English, and write it too.’ 

This dream was never realised. Ahmed Arabi never drew 
nearer the setting sun than Helouan, a hamlet near Cairo, 
where, eight years after we talked with him on the broad veranda 
that fronted his prison house in Ceylon, he died, without leaving 
a ripple on the sea of international politics he for a while had 
lashed into storm. 


I met General Boulanger. one night in September 1889 at 
dinner at the Constitutional Club. Our host was Sir Albert 
Rollit. The guests were almost exclusively Conservatives, 
among them being George Curzon, not yet raised to Ministerial 
rank, and Lord Claud Hamilton. It was a little odd to find the 
representative of anarchy in France received at one of the Tory 
headquarters in London, and to find him surrounded by lights of 
the Conservative Party. But many odd things take place during 
the London season. It was not his first visit during this year. 
Chassé from Paris, he showed a disposition to settle down in 
Brussels, a convenient tower of observation. He was driven 
forth from the Belgian capital just in time for the London season. 
He straightway became its lion. London society is always 
crying out for some new thing, and here was one ready to hand. 

~The rush made for him just suited the book of le brav’ 
Général. Tt was necessary above all things that he should keep 
himself in view. If he were permitted to live in Paris and could 
find an apartment on the topmost floor of the Eiffel Tower. it 
would have been the ideal place for him. That being imprac- 
ticable, London might be made to suit just as well. The lofty 
pinnacle of its social distinction was the General’s Eiffel Tower. 
Standing there he could be seen of all men and women, and with 
the emissaries of the manifold, bustling, far-reaching English 
Press at his door and in his ante-rooms, he was more written 
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about than would have been his good fortune in any other town 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

There is no doubt he was an interesting personage. First 
of all, there was the mystery of his command of ready money. 
A few years earlier a mere soldier of fortune, having nothing 
to live on but his pay, he now travelled by special train. 
and boat, engaged nearly the whole of a costly London hotel for 
himself and his suite, and kept his Court like a reigning prince. 
All this was not done on 500I. a year, and the question of the 
hour was, Who finds the money? Who is ‘running’ the 
General? 

Still deeper was the mystery of how Boulanger came to be the 
personage he was at this time esteemed. It is easy to under- 
stand how Louis Napoleon finally fixed on himself the eyes and 
hopes of the French nation. What had Boulanger done that the 
Government of the Republic should tremble at mention of his 
name? Of obscure birth, of no reputation as a soldier, of no 
skill in debate, of no special ability in any direction, he by 
rapid strides reached a position fraught with danger to the liber- 
ties of France. People argued that, after all, there must be 
something in him. Accordingly, during his stay in London all 
the world flocked to see, if possible to talk with, him. 

Whilst London amused itself with this new toy, France found 
in the General a problem of increasing difficulty. In the South 
of France, just before the Session opened, I saw a good deal of 
one of the Deputies of the Gironde. A comparatively young 
man, he had already made a distinguished position in the 
Chamber and was spoken of on both sides as a coming Finance 
Minister. No man of his age or standing seemed to have a 
more brilliant future. Chatting with him one day, he told me 
that in anticipation of a critical issue just then pending in the 
Chamber of Deputies he had made all his arrangements, even 
to the packing of his clothes, for leaving France, to remain in 
exile probably for the rest of his life, certainly as long as 
Boulanger might maintain the Dictatorship. 

This conversation took place just after Boulanger’s 
triumphant election for Paris. Whispers of a coup d’état were 
current, and here was the practical view a man living in the 
inner circle of political life took of the situation. If Boulanger 
held on, he and hundreds of other prominent public men, who 
had taken a foremost part in withstanding the advances of the 
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new Dictator, must flee for their lives. This light flashed on 
the situation impressed me deeply. We in England occasionally 
have political crises. There chanced to be one coming to 
a head at that very time. Many believed that the hour was 
at hand when Gladstone would march in triumph to take the 
places vacated by Lord Salisbury and his colleagues. It is safe 
to assume that in anticipation of this admittedly inevitable event 
there was no member of the Conservative Party, not even Arthur 
Balfour, who had his house set in order, his portmanteau packed 
ready for instant flight. They manage these things worse in 
France. 

Sir Albert Rollit’s dinner happened at the height of a 
national crisis in France. On the previous day, Sunday, the 
people had polled, the simple issue being the assumed supremacy 
or the absolute downfall of the man who for some months had 
held the nation under a spell Napoleonic in its character and 
force. Everyone felt that the issue of the struggle was peace or 
war in Europe. Had Boulanger triumphed at the poll he must 
inevitably have returned to Paris, seized by force the position 
for which he had long been struggling, and that gained, justi- 
fied his advancement by flouting Germany. It would not all 
have been worked out in a month or even a year. But it must 
have come, otherwise Boulanger would have failed to justify his 
existence as President, Dictator, or whatever, being in power, he 
might have been pleased to call himself. 

Le brav’ Général fell far short of realisation of the ordinary 
idea of a military conspirator. Rather under the average 
height, slight in build, he was, considering his world-wide 
reputation, a trifle insignificant. His personal appearance 
did not suggest the typical Frenchman. It was rather that 
of the German, perhaps more nearly resembling an English- 
man of the head-waiter type. Entering a dining-room where 
he stood on the skirts of a little group, one might reasonably 
imagine he was the waiter come to announce dinner, not 
the potential successor to the throne of the Napoleons. To 
his credit was total absence of affectation or pretension. His 
manners were perfectly simple. To use an expressive vulgarism, 
he put on no side. Looking at him and talking with him, I was 
more than ever puzzled to understand how or by what claim he 
came to be the centre round which political discontent should 
range itself in France. 
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The company asked to meet him included an ex-Secretary of 
State, one of the curiosities of English statesmanship, a dully 
pretentious person, eminently respectable, but wofully weari- 
some, with a fatal fluency of Anglo-French that gave one a sensa- 
tion something akin to toothache. Sitting next to Boulanger 
he gave a naturally flat tone to the conversation with his ever- 
lasting ‘ Est-ce que vous avez remarqué?’ putting the poor 
General through a catechism as to the comparative breadth of 
London streets, the beauty of the parks, and the breed of the 
horses. It was just like a conversation in Ollendorf. Every 
moment one expected to hear the noble lord say to the General, 
‘Avez-vous le parapluie que votre frére a?’ and to hear the 
General reply, ‘ Non, mais j’ai le ruban noir que votre sceur a.’ 
These circumstances were not favourable to the General. But 
he did not convey the impression that he could have risen to 
others of greater altitude. 

There was so much that was inscrutable in the position he 
gained in France that one was driven to conceive him endowed 
with certain supreme personal qualities and attractions. He had 
not an historic name dear to the French as had Napoleon III. 
He was not a great soldier like the first Napoleon, nor an orator 
and man of affairs like Gambetta. Yet his name was 
sufficient to make the authorised Government tremble, and he 
was kept out of the country on pain of imprisonment should he set 
foot on its soil. It seemed there must be something about a man 
who without advantage of birth or fortune reached such a 
position. After sitting in his company for some hours talking to 
him, and hearing him talk, I confess I did not discover the secret. 

He appeared entirely devoid of anxiety or even concern in 
the elections in France, returns of which were hourly arriving in 
London. If he were disturbed by the accumulating result, he 
successfully dissembled uneasiness. In the course of the dinner 
telegram after telegram reached him. He tore open the enve- 
lope, glanced at the enclosure, went on talking, or listened with 
courteous attention. No one asked how things were “going 
and he volunteered no information. When the next morning I 
read in the papers the election returns for towns and provinces, 
I knew that every telegram Boulanger opened at the dinner-table 
was a stab, the succession bringing about the death of his poli- 
tical aspirations a fortnight earlier bounding high. Writing to 
me a week later from the Grand Hotel, Paris, Mundella said : 
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‘Boulangerism is finished. Next Sunday it will receive its 
final blow. I learn that the Royalists, the Jesuits, and the 
Church have bled very freely on its behalf. Funds and reputa- 
tion are exhausted. The Royalists suffer enormously in pres- 
tige. ‘‘ The attempt and not the deed confounds us.”’ ’ 

So it proved. But the die was thrown on this first day of the 
poll, and the result faithfully forecast in the telegrams that 


poured in on the General as he sat smiling round the dinner 
table of a London Club. 


XVI. 
MEMORIES. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE E1cHtH DvKE oF ARGYLL. 

’ January 14, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Lucy,—I hope we may meet in town and I can speak 
to you more freely than I like to write respecting a gentleman 
with whom I have been intimate for thirty years, and in whose 
uprightness of intention I fully believe, but who has injured 
himself deplorably by his last effusion to the ‘ Times.’ I had 
read your comparison with great interest where I read you 
daily, viz. in the ‘ Liverpool Daily Post.’—Yours faithfully, 

W. GLADSTONE. 


The following is the passage in my London Letter to the 
‘Liverpool Post’ to which Mr. Gladstone refers. It may have 
some interest as referring to the Unionist Party at the period 
in process of hatching. 

° January 11, 1890. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, because Mr. Chamberlain 
has not recently made public reference to his idea of a National 
party, that he has therefore abandoned it. In a private letter 
recently sent home, he still harps on the theme and in his 
confident impetuous manner argues in favour of its practica- 
bility. It is a very fascinating idea, so attractive as not to be 
new. There is an almost exactly parallel case set forth in 
Englith history nearly 150 years ago. In 1742, at the close of 
a splendid Ministry that lasted for twenty years, the faction 
against Sir Robert Walpole gained a force sufficient to 
encourage his arch enemies to strike a long-impending blow. 
The Opposition of the day was divided into two parties diametri- 
cally opposed to each other in political opinions, just as are the 
Dissentient Liberals and the Conservatives of to-day. But they 
were united in hatred of Walpole. ‘Hatred of Walpole,’ 
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Macaulay writes, ‘ was almost the only feeling which was common 
to them. On this one point they concentrated their whole 
strength. So much did they narrow the disputed ground, so 
purely personal did they make the question, that they threw out 
friendly hints to other members of the Administration and 
declared that they refused quarter to the Prime Minister alone.’ 
The leading part in the cabal against the Prime Minister was 
appropriately enough taken by the then Duke of Argyll. He 
dreamed Mr. Chamberlain’s dream of a National party, true 
‘Unionists,’ who were to save their country and destroy the 
Minister under whose autocratic power they had fretted for 
twenty years. The only difference between the proposed 
National party of 1742 and that of to-day is in the matter of 
names. It was Sir Robert Walpole not Mr. Gladstone against 
whom the former caballed. The coalition was called the Broad- 
bottomed Party—not nearly so attractive a name as that Mr. 
Chamberlain has devised. The Broad-bottomed Party succeeded 
in their enterprise by a narrow division. They defeated 
Walpole, he resigned office, and went to the House of Lords. 
Perhaps the most painful, though not the least instructive, part 
of the story is that which relates to the Duke of Argyll, the 
moving spirit in the cabal. He came to grief in the attempt 
to form a Ministry, was ousted from office and sank into a 
position of no more importance in the political world than that 
to-day occupied by the latest inheritor of the title. 


A pretty custom dating from the wedding of the late Queen 
Victoria was observed throughout her reign. A sprig of the 
myrtle which formed part of the bride’s wreath was care- 
fully cultured, and in due time planted out. When the 
Princess Royal was married sprigs were cut for her bridal 
wreath from this myrtle tree. The Princess, following her 
mother’s example, had one of the sprigs cared for till it became 
a full-sized tree, which supplied her daughter-in-law’s wreath 
at the wedding of the present Emperor of Germany. The 
custom was observed on the marriage of Edward Prince of Wales 
and all other of Queen Victoria’s children and grandchildren. 
There is already, as the result of this charming custom, the 
making of a grove of myrtle-trees. 

Other customs attached to marriages of the Royal Family 
relate to the bouquet and the wedding-cake. Ever since the 
marriage of Queen Victoria a firm of Windsor florists had 
the honour of presenting the one, a Chester confectioner finding 
the other, neither accepting payment. 
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Chauncey Depew had a good story about Mr. Vanderbilt, 
which brings into strong light the inconvenience a Protective 
tariff occasionally imposes on good Americans. On one of his 
visits to Europe, Mr. Vanderbilt had his portrait painted by a 
French artist. It was despatched in due time to America, 
paying the ordinary Customs duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem. 
The portrait upon inspection seemed capable of improvement, 
and as Mr. Vanderbilt was revisiting Europe he brought it with 
him. It was retouched, once more packed up, and carefully 
stowed away with other baggage. 

On arrival at New York the Custom-house officers pounced 
upon it and demanded their full pound of flesh. In vain it was 
explained that it had already paid duty. The Customs 
authorities were inexorable, and the picture was left in the 
bonded warehouse pending representations to the Treasury 
Department. ‘These were made by Depew just before he left 
New York, without success. Mr. Vanderbilt could get his picture 
only after once more paying the Customs duty. He paid the 
artist a fee of 6001. for the work, and by two levies he has paid 
to the New York Customs 4001. additional. 

According to Depew’s testimony, the millionaire is not nearly 
so strong a Protectionist as he was before he had his portrait 
painted. 


At the hospitable table of Henry Doetsch I made the acquaint- 
ance of a remarkable man named Charles Augustus Howell. 


An Anglo-Portuguese by birth, he was in his early days Ruskin’s . 


secretary and factotum. Later he was a sort of informal agent 
of Burne-Jones and Rossetti, for whose pictures he was the first 
to find a market. A man of rare and cultured taste, he thus 
early discovered genius which in due time the world fell down 
-and worshipped. His birth and belongings, like Jeames’s, were 
‘wropt in mistry.’ Few knew where he lived, many had 
occasion to guess how. Always impecunious, he borrowed all 
round. Recognised only by a few, he lives in the pages of 
Watts Dunton’s novel ‘ Aylwin.’ 

I met him frequently in New Burlington Street at a house 
vaulted by one of the finest wine-cellars in London, where 
Doetsch gave charming little dinners, pretty much to the same 
coterie of old friends. Among them was Colonel Fred Burnaby, 
to whom I owed my introduction to the circle. Howell was 
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nearly always there, and honoured me by preference for having 
his chair next to mine. He never tried to borrow money, and 
his talk about men, books, and pictures was fascinating. Some- 
times, in moments of confidence, he spoke to me with tears in his 
eyes of his ‘ little daughter’ who lived with a governess some- 
where in the country. When I lost a dog he presented me with 
a valuable terrier which he said he had himself bred ‘ down in 
the country.’ That was the nearest approach I gained of 
knowledge of his private life. 

Of his professional pursuits, anyone who sat at Doetsch’s 
bountiful table had proofs at hand. The walls in the dining- 
room were covered with ‘ Old Masters,’ Michael Angelo, Titians, 
and quite a cluster of Holbeins. They had all been fortuitously 
picked up, at home and abroad, by Howell, and paid for by 
Doetsch out of the bottomless revenues of the Rio Tinto mine. 
Once I took du Maurier to dine in New Burlington Street. ‘He 
greatly appreciated the rare claret placed on the table, but, 
warmed by the wine, he spoke dubiously of the Old Masters and 
was never again invited to dinner. When Doetsch died his 
effects were sold at Christie’s. His wine and cigars brought 
tip-top prices. Alack! his ‘ Old Masters,’ guaranteed by the 
happily dead and gone Howell, were, amid much merriment on 
the part of the dealers, knocked down at prices little in excess 
of the value of their frames. 

Fred Burnaby made the acquaintance of Doetsch in Spain 
during the Carlist revolt of the early seventies. Burnaby was 
fighting for Don Carlos, Doetsch being engaged upon the more 
profitable enterprise of obtaining control of the Rio Tinto mine. 
Meeting again when Doetsch brought his prize to London, 
friendship continued with unabated warmth till Burnaby went 
out to the Soudan and was killed. In the autumn of 1884 
Doetsch and myself were visiting Burnaby in his ancestral 
home, Somerby Hall, Leicestershire. It was then arranged that 
in the December following we three should go out to Spain, 
visiting under Doetsch’s guidance the Rio Tinto mine. Shortly 
after came the outbreak of war in the Soudan. Burnaby, 
thirsting for employment at the front, applied to the War Office 
for an appointment. Redvers Buller, who knew and admired 
his soldierly qualities, sent him out, and, as all the world knows, 
he died sword in hand at Abu Klea. Had he kept his holiday 
engagement and made a peaceful visit to Huelva. he might 


have been alive at this day. 
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Happening to talk of Burnaby when cruising in company 
with Redvers Buller, he told me that when Burnaby fell he had 
in his pocket a sealed commission signed by Sir Redvers, 
appointing him to command of the expedition across the desert 
if anything happened to Stewart. It was poor Burnaby, riding 
out from the square to rescue a comrade, who was slain. 


At Sandringham Edward VII. when Prince of Wales insti- 
tuted a pleasing custom of weighing both the coming and the 
parting guest. At the first convenient opportunity after being 
shown to his bedroom the guest was weighed, the result entered 
in a book, he being weighed again on the morning of his 
departure. The book forms one of the most interesting 
collections of autographs in the world. 

Amongst other signatures is that of ‘ Salisbury,’ with the 
portentous announcement that on his last visit to Sandringham 
the Marquis weighed just over eighteen stone—a record not to 
be regarded without uneasiness, even by reference to Lord 
Salisbury’s height. 


From my Diary. 


August 6, 1889.—I happened to be standing close by the 
new quick-firing gun when the German Emperor inspected it 
during his visit to the Teutonic at the Naval Review at Ports- 
mouth yesterday. Having strolled through the saloon and 
the engine-room of the magnificent ship, he was led for- 
ward to the place where the guns are mounted. He passed 
through the throng of guests and crew with stiff military air, 
mechanically acknowledging salutes. His left arm, shrivelled 
from birth, was disposed with great care, the hand resting on 
the hilt of the sword in such a position that only if attention 
‘were particularly called to it would the existence of deformity be 
noticed. 

As soon as he stood before the gun his whole aspect changed. 
His face brightened with interest, his eyes gleamed rapidly 
over it. He listened with closest attention to explanations 
offered by the lieutenant in charge, eagerly followed the action 
of the gunners as they trained and fired the piece, almost knelt 
on the deck to examine the interior arrangements, tried the sight, 
and seemed sorely tempted to put his shoulder to the wheel and 
train the gun himself. Several times he spoke rapidly to mem- 
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bers of his suite. Turning to his brother as he moved off he 
said, ‘ We must have that gun, and quick too.’ 

The Emperor is not quite so good-looking as he is generally 
represented. Passing through the crowd he wore a heavy, not 
to say sulky, look. Under the witchery of the new gun he 
brightened up marvellously. He is evidently a man of quick 
perception and swift decision. He does not bear striking re- 
semblance to the English Royal Family, his brother, Prince 
Henry, on the contrary, having face and manner which recall 
his uncles and aunts. 

The Germans were, as indeed they might well be, deeply 
impressed with the unparalleled magnitude of the British fleet. 
It was a line of battleships, double, treble, at one place quad- 
ruple, four miles long. This is nothing compared with what it is 
intended to produce. Steaming through the fleet, on the way 
to take train, a distinguished American remarked upon the 
enormous display of naval power. 

‘ Yes,’ said a Minister particularly well informed as to the 
plans and prospects of the Admiralty. ‘ But in five years if 
you come again this way, we shall have exactly double this force 
to show you.’ 

August 7.—There is something pathetic in the occasional 
visits of Lord Sherbrooke (Bob Lowe) to the House of Lords. 
To-night he was led into the gallery by his wife, and sat there, 
as he is now used to do, listening to the debate. His eyesight, 
failure of which has been long threatened, incapacitates him 
from taking active part in the proceedings, as he could not seek 
his place on the floor without risk of stumbling. 

In the House of Commons the presence of blind men has 
long been an established fact, and there is an arrangement by 
which they are as far as possible relieved from inconvenience. 
Taken charge of at the entrance by one of the door-keepers, they 
are led up to the Bar. Thence a member escorts them to a 
corner seat by the cross-benches. Here, for years, Fawcett sat, 
before promotion to Ministerial rank gave him the right to enter 
from behind the Speaker’s chair. When the division bell rings 
there is no lack of members to volunteer to pilot a blind brother 
through the lobby, bringing him back in safety to the corner seat, 
his by prescriptive right which no one would like to challenge. 
In the Lords no such precedent exists, and Sherbrooke 
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shrinks from establishing it. So he has his appointed place in 
the side-gallery immediately facing the Ministerial bench, 
where, under the guardianship of his wife, he sits and listens 
to the debate. When the division is called he is led downstairs 
by the same faithful companion, and guided through the division 
lobby by a friendly Peer. Those who remember this brilliant 
fighting-man in his palmy days in the Commons cannot regard 
otherwise than with feeling of profound sympathy the stricken 
condition he uncomplainingly endures. 

August 8.—News which reached London at four o’clock this 
afternoon that Mrs. Maybrick has been found guilty of the 
murder of her husband was received with absolute incredulity. 
It was believed there must be some mistake in the telegram. 
Subsequent despatches confirm the report. The jury were, of 
course, in a better position to arrive at a just conclusion than 
readers of newspaper reports, however full and accurate. The 
fact remains that as far as I have heard opinion expressed it has 
been one of surprise at the verdict. In the House of Commons, 
where the case has been keenly discussed, the same feeling 
prevails. I have heard it talked over for days by the most 
eminent lawyers in the House, and have not met a single one 
who believed conviction would follow. 

Among the eminent authorities alluded to is the Attorney- 
General,’ who, talking about the affair last night, did not con- 
ceal his opinion that the charge was at least not proven. There 
is certain to be a petition for remission of the sentence, 
which, if public opinion in other towns is anything akin to that 
which prevails in London, will be widely and influentially signed. 
The petitioners for mercy will be supported by the fact that the 
unfortunate woman is about to become a mother. 

Addison, Q.C., Crown Prosecutor in the Maybrick case, was 
so certain that either the jury would return a verdict of not guilty 
or would disagree, that he referred for instructions to the 
Attorney-General. On receiving them he informed Charles 
Russell, who defended the prisoner, that in the event of the jury 
disagreeing no application for a fresh trial would be made, and 
Mrs. Maybrick would go free. This is important, not only as 
testifying to the opinion on the case reached by an eminent 
barrister who had the fullest information at his disposal, but of 
the view of the Attorney-General, who, though not in Court, 


1 Sir Richard Webster. 
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had, as was his duty representing the Crown in a criminal trial, 
followed the evidence throughout. The Home Secretary has 
not waited the presentation of any of the numerous memorials 
being signed throughout the country. He is already in com- 
munication with Mr. Justice Stephen, who tried the case, and 
will in the course of next week arrive at a decision. The feeling 
in the House against the sentence being carried out rather 
increases than diminishes. 

December 15.—London society, which does not love Mrs. 
Gladstone—probably having no sympathy with her sterling 
qualities—is hugely delighted with a current story. At a dinner- 
party where Lord Bramwell was present someone gave an 
enthusiastic account of how Mrs. Gladstone, deeply moved by 
one of her husband’s oratorical successes, had, upon convenient 
opportunity, thrown her arms round his neck and kissed him 
twice. 

‘ Served him right,’ growled Bramwell from the other end of 
the table. 

December 21.—James Field Gibson, one of the few 
survivors of the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
who has just died at the age of eighty-six, was an old schoolfellow 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s. This year a study of the early life of 
Disraeli, contributed by me to one of the magazines, had the 
good fortune to attract the favourable notice of Mr. Gibson. He 
was then living at Tunbridge Wells, and wrote to me under date 
April 28: ‘ Dizzi was my schoolfellow for several years at the 
Rev. J. Potticary’s school at Blackheath, from the age of eight 
or nine to twelve or thirteen. He was an impudent lad and by 
no means fond of books, but writing talent broke out early. He 
used to publish on Saturdays a weekly journal of school matters, 
which might be read on payment of a sheet of parchment, this 
being a square of gingerbread, which, from some forgotten 
derivation, was so called at our school.’ 

Mr. Gibson adds that from Mr. Potticary’s school the lad 
Disraeli went to the Rev. E. Cogan’s, at Higham Hill, Waltham- 
stow. There he remained for three or four years, afterwards 
entering the office of a firm of solicitors, Messrs. Swaine and 
Stephens. 

December 25.—Sir Morell Mackenzie often wears a notable 
breastpin, which has a curious history. It is in diamonds form- 
ing the figure 50, surrounded by a crown set in pearls. It is 
one of a few, identical in value and design, the Queen had made 
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in celebration of her jubilee year. She presented one to each 
of her children, their husbands, and their wives. The late 
Emperor Frederick, then Crown Prince, received one, and 
greatly prized it. When he died the Empress sent it to the 
English physician, with a note saying she would like him to keep 
it and wear it, since it had been peculiarly precious to her hus- 
band. Thus, as far as Royalty is concerned, the pin has a treble 
association—with the Queen, with the late Emperor of Germany, 
and with his widow. 

December 28.—Mr. Gladstone’s literary industry is not 
bounded by the limits of the United Kingdom. Through this 
year he has been a frequent contributor to our monthly maga- 
zines. Now he has undertaken to write an article for an 
American weekly magazine of phenomenal circulation. The 
subject is Motley, one that greatly interests him. He talked a 
good deal on the subject when, early in the year, Motley’s corre- 
spondence came out. He specially noted a letter in which the 
German Chancellor invites ‘Dear Jack,’ his old college com- 
panion, to visit him, talk of old times, and sing once more the 
old songs. 

‘For many years I have thought I knew Prince Bismarck. 
But this,’ he said, pointing to the passage, ‘sheds a new light 
on his character.’ 

Mr. Gladstone, I believe, receives a fair price for his occa- 
sional articles in the Nineteenth Century. It does not approach 
the fee he commands for similar work from American publishers. 
A little more than a year ago I happened to act as intermediary 
between the editor of an American weekly magazine and Mr. 
Gladstone in the matter of securing the ex-Premier as a contri- 
butor. I was authorised to offer for an article not exceeding 
1,500 words the sum of 1001. This is pretty well for prose. 
He thereafter became an occasional contributor to this magazine, 
for which indeed he is writing the article on Mr. Motley. It is 
not probable that the rate of remuneration has been cut down. 

Mr. Gladstone’s chief occupation at the present time is the 
arrangement of his library, to which he proposes to admit his 
friends and neighbours at Hawarden. A book buyer nearly all 
his life, the recipient of presents from a great army of authors, 
what to do with his books has long been a problem wistfully con- 
fronted. About twenty years ago he hit upon a device of which 
he is almost as proud as of the passing of the Irish Church 
Bill. His library at Hawarden Castle is the largest apartment 
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in the house. But when all the walls from floor to ceiling were 
lined with books there was still an embarrassing overplus un- 
provided for. 

Thinking the matter over, he had the happy thought of 
arranging one side of the library in a series of embrasures. Up- 
right partitions, about two feet deep, were set at right angles 
against the wall, shelves were fitted on either side of the par- 
tition, and thus the available space was practically doubled. This 
served for a while, but the books have again overflowed, and he 
has now built a sort of annexe to the Castle. It is, to tell the 
truth, an atrociously ugly thing, made of corrugated iron. But 
it will serve its purpose, and he hopes to have it in order before 
he returns to Westminster to make another advance in the 
Home Rule Campaign. 

December 80.—Martin Tupper died this afternoon, at a green 
old age. It is five years since I last saw him, meeting him, of 
all places in the world, at the table of Colonel Fred Burnaby, 
who had a generous liking for the old gentleman, which did not 
extend to his verses. For many years Tupper lived quietly in a 
little house at Norwood, with some difficulty making both ends 
meet. He was accustomed bitterly to resent the assumption 
that since his books have a phenomenal circulation he must have 
made a mint of money out of them. He told me testily that this 
was entirely a mistake. He mentioned the sum he had netted 
from ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ I forget the amount, but it was 
a mere trifle. 

December 31.—The following story is going the round of 
the Press: ‘A young Irish lady was on a visit to Windsor 
Castle, and the Queen asked her to sing some simple songs. She 
sang ‘‘ The Wearin’ of the Green’’ with great pathos. The 
Queen said ‘‘ Thank you, dear,’’ and burst into tears.’ 

This story is true except in most of its details. I happen to 
know the lady, who related to me the incident shortly after its 
occurrence. She is not an Irish girl, having been born in Kent, 
and from her girlhood resided in London. She was not on a 
visit to Windsor Castle, but was the guest of the Algernon 
Borthwicks at their well-known house in the neighbourhood of 
Balmoral. The young lady accompanying her hostess on an 
afternoon visit to Balmoral was asked to sing, and adventured 
upon ‘ The Wearin’ of the Green.’ 

When she finished, the Queen said through her tears, ‘ Why 
when I love the Irish so much, do they hate me 0 relentlessly? ’ 
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THE GRIP OF LIFE. 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“IN DER NACHT.’ 


Ucutrep went through the rest of the evening in a kind of 
dream. He escaped early from the nightly smoking conclave 
which Comte Annibal, once the departure of the ladies had 
roused him from his after-dinner nap, had a pleasure in 
prolonging well into the small hours. 

The young man felt that he could not endure a moment 
longer to sit under the resonance of the two voices. The Comte’s 
hammering laugh, the reiterated tales of the chase, of the dogs, 
of the neighbourhood; M. Vaucelin’s high lisping tones, his 
chuckle, his genial but often risky innuendo—it was by no means 
bad conversation, so far as it went. On the Comte’s side it was 
marked by humour, a broad humanity and a shrewd if coarse 
knowledge of man and beast, withal an enviable simplicity and 
straightness of outlook; upon the other grey-beard’s with a 
real wit and benevolence. Yet it seemed to Ughtred, this night, 
worse than the ‘ crackling of thorns under the pot ’: meaning- 
less, an unendurable misuse of mind and time. 

Pleading a headache he bade good-night. He winced under 
his host’s grip: not because of the ache of his crushed bones 
but in instinctive recoil from its heartiness. 

As he went heavily upstairs to his room, he carried with him 
a consciousness of the keen look with which Vaucelin had 
followed his exit. Had those quick black eyes, under their 
black eyebrows, read his discomfort in their host’s presence? 
And why, indeed, should this discomfort be growing upon him? 
His own uneasy conscience had an answer to which he would 
not listen. That he, Ughtred Maxwell, should have an uneasy 


4 Copyright, 1912, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, in the United States of 
America. ° 
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conscience was a thing so singular, so distressing, that it might 
well have bidden him examine further into the matter. 

Yet, introspective as habit and disposition had made him, 
abnormally alert as he had grown during most of the thinking 
years of his manhood to watch the workings of his own spirit so 
that there might be no failure in high purpose, no insidious 
falling away upon the self-imposed path of perfection, he was 
now blindly inclined to yield himself to emotion, to be carried 
along by the current, shutting eyes and ears to the danger of 
the rapids. 

To-night he wanted, in the solitude of these stone walls, to 
sit and feast himself upon the echoes of ‘ his music ’—the music 
that still stormed through him. He wanted to re-live those 
poignant moments of ecstasy when her glances and his had 
commingled; to breathe again, in imagination, the frag- 
rance of her presence; to feast the eyes of memory and conjure 
up the vision of her frail beauty in the long lines of that smoke- 
grey medieval garment with its girdle of dull silver falling upon 
the slender hips, of the gleam of moonstone at the throat, of the 
elusive vapour of the scarf about the pale face and the nimbus 
of dusky hair. 

It had been the pride of his youthful asceticism to defy 
woman as conqueror, as devastator of the higher self. But 
this woman had stolen upon him. She had not attacked: she 
had penetrated. She had invaded the citadel as subtly as the 
air of heaven, as imperceptibly as a Northern summer twilight. 

He tried to hush the faint rebellion of his own old self with 
the well-tried formula: ‘It is a spiritual sympathy; it is but 
soul seeking soul!’ The while every sense was possessed by 
the thought of her, pulsating to the appeal of that music in a 
nameless intoxication. 

Shut up in his dispatch-box yonder was his unfinished letter 
to John Gordon, begun in such a self-righteous spirit of candour. 
Beneath its closely written sheets lay the typed MSS. of his 
Greek translations. And beneath that again the two massive 
quires of the work on Plotinus that was to fix his fame as a 
serious scholar in all the thinking world. 

The very thought of opening that box was repellent. He 
wanted to lock the spirit it enclosed, and all it had once meant 
for him, out of his mind, as tightly as was the stained paper 
from his sight. He had no desire éven to bring his most sweet- 
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ringing ode to her appreciation: he wanted something more 
personal for her from him—something from himself to herself, 
inspired by the message of the music. 

Under the quickening beat of his heart the blood circled to 
his brain with vivid exhilaration. A leaping of inspiration 
was upon him. Should he not give her back, in a few lines, 
burning like the heart of rubies, what she had given him this 
day? 

He sat down at his writing-table and headed a sheet of 
paper ‘In der Nacht,’ only to pause instantly upon the words 
and allow himself to be tossed away upon the turmoil of a new 
exultant thought. 

To Stanislas de Braye-Flesselles she had given the passionless 
measures of Haydn and Scarlatti. The refined sentimentality 
of Chopin—the sadness, the sickness, the pity of things, the 
cry of the exile—she had given Antoine. But to him, Ughtred 
. . - ‘In der Nacht’! 

Then, as he sat, he became aware of sounds beating up 
around him as from a great distance, even as, after his accident 
at Crossforth, the angry chant of the sea would encompass him 
from far away in the sleepless watches of the night—sounds 
which presently took such masterful possession of him that they 
appeared to fill his consciousness until he became to himself 
but as an echoing cavern. It was so natural a concomitant to 
his self-abandonment of reverie that some moments passed 
before he realised that this was not the mere fantasy of his mind, 
but an actual occurrence. 

The music—his music—broke off abruptly, then was 
resumed. The break seemed to intensify the panting importunity 
of the call : for it was a call, and irresistible. 

It never even dawned upon him to hesitate. He sprang to the 
passage. As he opened his door he seemed to plunge into the 
torrent of sound. It crashed down upon him, wave upon wave 
echoing through all those stony vaulted places, with odd reson- 
ances amid the night silence; with withdrawals, recrudescences, 
sonorities and mysteries like to the wash and whisper of lapping 
waters. A second he stood bewildered, and then the haste of 
the flying notes passed into his veins and he sped along the 
passage towards the turret. 

Not until he had reached the narrow gaping archway of the 
second door did he realise that all the barriers which were wont 
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to keep the Tourelle room sealed from the rest of the house had 
been left open. It had seemed so natural to hear the strains 
that he had not at first understood that he was meant to hear 
them. 

He halted once again and, out of the darkness, looked up 
to the shaft of dim light that struck out across the landing 
above him. Then, like a man in a dream, unconscious of effort 
as he traverses space, he came in upon her. 

The high wonderful little room was lit only by the two 
candles on the piano, shaded so as to throw down restricted 
circles of pale radiance. In the cavern of the hearth a smoul- 
dering log shone crimson like the monstrous eye of some 
legendary dragon. The rest was all shadows. And, between 
the shadows and the light, she sat spinning out the wild music, 
like the Lady of Shalott at the loom. 

He came close and knelt down beside her. That was what 
he had wanted to do this afternoon. She had no word for him, 
not even a turn of the head; but her slender hands flew ever 
more softly over the keys until sound itself died away. And 
then, still holding the notes, she gave him a glance that sought 
him sidelong and lingered. 

With her quickened breathing the small diamonds on the 
chain falling on each side of her throat to her lap flashed and 
were quenched and flashed again. A kind of light-headedness 
came upon him. Solange’s words: ‘ Be sure to look into the 
locket,’ recurred to him, with no troubled sinking of the spirit 
now but as a spur to passion. He lifted an audacious hand, 
ran it down the length of the chain, brushing as he did so the 
satin coolness of her throat, the delicate curve of soft raiment 
beneath it. 

‘I must see what is in your heart—-I must.’ he pleaded, and 
his voice was as hoarsely ardent as if it had been a love declara- 
tion. She made no movement to check him; her lips even 
hardly moved as she spoke, almost in the same words as once 
before : 

‘Mais vous étes fou . 

He held the jewel and his fingers sought the opening. She 
let her hands drop from the keyboard as if in resignation; her 
eyebrows uplifted, the faintest smile hovering on her lips. 

He thought: ‘ Antoine, it will be Antoine! I shall find 
that gay, dark smiling face and I shall tear it out.’ Then the 
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sickly suggestion arose: ‘ What if the face of Stanislas, with 
the protuberant, cold, violating eyes, the upturned moustache 
and the stupid haughty lips, were to look back at him. . .’ 

Then the locket divided and lay open in his palm; he found 
himself staring blankly at a tiny dried sprig lying across the 
silk of the otherwise empty case. The ghost of a fragrance, 
bringing a confused rush of memories, smote his nostrils. For 
a second he felt himself rising through the air upon Bess’s 
soaring leap; the shock, the blankness, and the pungency of 
wild thyme flooding all his senses. 

‘Oh ...!’ he cried, the locket escaped his grasp as his 
hands were outflung wide about her. It was the gesture of the 
blind man who dares not grasp yet stretches forth in longing. 

She turned slightly on her seat and looked down into his 
eyes without speaking. Then there came to him a moment of 
the most singular emotion. All his faculties were as suspended 
while his soul seemed to be passing from him, drawn by her 
gaze; poised as it were above the unfathomable depths that 
it revealed. He was unaware of the violent beating of his heart, 
of the confusion of all his senses; but like one seized with 
vertigo on dangerous heights he was already falling in spirit. 
Presently she inclined a very little nearer to him. Their eyes 
were closer to each other ; hers widened upon him and a dimness 
gathered in them, not of tears but of mystery—the deeps veiling 
themselves. 

He closed his own for a moment with that instinct of human 
weakness which seeks respite even from joy; but as he opened 
them again a force outside himself drew their gaze to look 
beyond her.—His outflung arms drawn round her, he knelt, 
tipped by the arc of shaded light, facing the still open arch of the 
door : suddenly, on the blackness within that arch, was painted 
a face, a mask of anger. In a convulsed and sanguine bearded 
visage, pale eyes were watching him. Eyes intent, avid, sharp 
as blades—terrible! And all at once Ughtred felt as if he had 
lived through this hour before—lived it through and found it 
hideous. 

He never knew if it was an hallucination. He stared again : 
the face had vanished. He never knew whether it was his own 
guilty heart thudding or whether there were indeed steps 
retreating down the winding stairs. The sweat broke on his 
forehead. His soul was invaded by a mortal anguish of disgust. 
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‘Why are you kneeling?’ cried the Comtesse Aglaé. 
She rose, pushing back her chair and withdrawing as if in 
anger. The open locket swung and the dried sprig of thyme fell 
out unregarded. Ughtred staggered to his feet. He stood a 
breathing space, unseeingly fixing her; then plunged ‘meting 
into the darkness. 

As he cast himself down the narrow stairs his first and only 
clear thought was that he wanted the night about him—the 
night to cover him. Yet when he came into his room he left his 
candles burning and his door open and sat for a long time 
waiting—waiting for steps to come heavily down the stone- 
flagged passage, waiting for that face of menace to paint itself 
within the ogee of the black doorway. But the minutes 
fell away and still silence only grew about him: the castle lay 
asleep, weaving, he thought, evil spells. 

At last the horrible stillness was moved; there was the slow 
groaning of a door on its hinges; then the same noise, twice 
repeated at varying distances. And then, so faintly that at 
first he believed that it was but the trick of his own mad brain, 
a ghost of melody began to glide down the vaulted corridor, as 
if its echoes were sighing in their dreams the passionate sounds 
they had held an hour ago. 

Ughtred started, stabbed to fury. Up in her Tourelle, she 
was playing again! Violently he closed his own door. Then, 
in the regained silence, he remembered. That drawing 
of Doré’s, Paolo and Francesca ...and the Malatesta— 
approaching vengeance in the blackness! He laughed out loud. 
Ughtred the celibate, Ughtred the upright, Ughtred the scholar! 

He extinguished the candles and flung himself, all dressed, 
upon his bed. And as he lay, staring into the darkness, hear- 
ing, through the brooding silence, the march of his fevered 
pulses, like that of ponderous feet for ever approaching, 
never reaching, in maddening iteration, a great longing came 
upon him for the voice of the sea to drown the clamour of his 
own humanity. He thought of his Keep of Scarthrigg, high- 
cragged, and of its majestic solitude; of the wild moor, the wild 
coast, the sea, the sky; and a passion of desire grew to find 
himself there, alone! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


Ucutrep woke from a short, nightmare-haunted sleep to face 
the new day and its problems. 

Lying with strained eyes watching the rise of dawn, ne 
went over the night’s events a score of times, only to bring 
himself always to the same question: Had Count de Braye 
really looked in upon them, or had that momentary vision been 
but the play of his own overwrought fancy? 

He remembered, as far as he could distinguish any clear 
impression, that she had shown no sign of dismay. He did 
not even think that her eyes had followed his gaze, but that, her 
own still riveted on his face, first surprise then anger had grown 
into them. Yet, he would tell himself, it was impossible for 
the senses of any sane man so to cheat his reason. Yes, he had 
seen, he had heard, and he must be prepared. Any moment 
there might come a summons from host to guest. 

‘IT cannot let him fight—let my husband kill his heir,’ she 
had said only yesterday. But there was no reason why Comte 
Annibal should not kill Sir Ughtred Maxwell. The Englishman 
must be ready to stand by the honour-code of the country in 
which he found himself: not for a moment did he contemplate 
using his nationality as a shield. He must give satisfaction, 
stand and be shot by the husband because the wife’s music 
had gone to his head, and he had knelt for a mad minute, 
his hands upon her dress. 

The whole absurdity of the situation spread itself dismally 
before him. Let him tell the truth, who would believe him? 
The ridicule of his own position turned him cold as he lay. 
Almost he hoped that the big hairy hand, which had clasped 
his in such over-exuberant friendship only a few hours ago, 
might send a bullet through his brain: it would be the best 
solution. 

Then his imagination moved further afield: he followed the 
tragedy and the seandal to its effects upon his host, honest 
simple man, with his joy of life, his open-hearted hospitality, 
his generosity! And consternation overwhelmed him. 

By seven o’clock he was up and dressed. Half an hour 
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later, the servant detailed to attend to him, dapper in his red 
and white cotton jacket, brought him the morning tray. As 
the fellow entered—he was a cheerful soul, had lips generally 
pursed as to the whistle of some inward lilt—the chapel bell 
began to ring. 

Most people have felt that the sound of bells is one curiously 
conducive to melancholy. The solemn note, slowly repeated, 
fell upon Ughtred’s tormented soul with charging misery. He 
looked at his tray, hastily, for some missive; nothing was there 
but the little service that on the first morning had struck him 
so quaintly—the plate with its tartines of grey bread, the gay- 
patterned pottery coffee pot and milk jug, the round bowl for 
acup. He thought the man was staring curiously at him. To 
keep himself in countenance, he asked what the bell was 
ringing for. 

Did milor not know? It was a feast with them to-day. 
‘Peter and Paul,’ said the Fleming familiarly. ‘That bell,’ 
he explained then, with condescension for the heretic, ‘ is for 
the Mass.’ He jerked his thumb over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the chapel. ‘ We all—all go to the Mass for Peter and 
Paul.’ 

Silently, Ughtred feigned to turn to his breakfast; and, 
making a little bow, the speaker took the hint and withdrew. 

‘We all, all go to the Mass,’ Ughtred repeated to himself, 
and pictured them filing into the Gothic obscurity, dimly 
coloured by the stained-glass windows, incense-haunted. .. . 
Would the Comte kneel beside his wife, brewing death in his 
heart? And she—what would be in her soul as she looked at 
the tabernacle? Had anyone ever known? ... And was 
Solange now bending her ruddy head before the altar—the head 
that had surely never bent to aught else? 

The bell stopped. That was a relief. He poured himself 
out some coffee, but, even as he liited the cup to his lips, 
sickened from the homely steam. Only three mornings ago he 
had drunk, with such a light heart, a toast to his own youth. 
Only three mornings ago! It was as if a gulf now divided him 
from the personality that had rejoiced in the crisp air, in 
the rousing gallop, in the mere possession of existence. The 
memory of the princely gift which Annibal had made him 
became here the most intolerable thought of all. And yet, like 
a storm of stinging insects, thoughts all intolerable were swirling 
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about him—John Gordon, the friendship with which he had 
honoured, the plans he had formed for, his scholar; his own 
high hopes, his Grecian dreams, the unfinished manuscripts. 
The waste of it all! And once again, the abject absurdity. 

He moved his chair as near one of the deep windows as 
possible. The morning had opened grey and brooding after the 
rain, there seemed to him very little air to breathe. He set 
himself to wait again: nothing else todo. And still the stinging 
thoughts pursued him. The beauty of the wide lands of Honor 
Maxwell; the beauty of those rich, dignified rooms that were his 
own; the Vandyk in his library . . . and the books. The books 
—how many of them had he not even touched! He remem- 
bered some old bindings that his fingers yearned to caress .. . 
The view from his dining-room window as he had first seen 
it; the spring woods, falling away to the purple moorland .. . 
would his eyes ever feast upon these things again? He remem- 
bered that first gallop across the Downs, his lovely Bess between 
his gripping knees, and how, in their pride, the lonely ruins of 
his Keep had risen against the horizon before him. Scarthrigg 
Tower, all beaten about by the winds, towering above the 
clamorous waters on the lip of the crag! And Bess was dead. 
And he might never see those grey walls again; nor hear the 
voice of the waves about it, nor the call of peewit emphasising 
the solitude .... 

The chapel bell began to ring again: it fell upon his sense 
like a knell. Then the iron tongue was silent and his own 
miserable mood took him back once more all to itself. 
His bare old room at Oxford; the missal glories of the 
Bodleian; the cloistered walks round the green velvet of the 
sward, the spring blossoms upon the crumbling walls; the 
_ twilight hour in John Gordon’s room on summer days; the 
blue and green flames of his sea-drift fire on winter nights; 
the grand rugged head under the green-shaded lamp; the few, 
yet pregnant words, that would fall from between teeth clenched 
upon the old briar pipe—and himself, so eager of heart, so 
strenuous of spirit, so pure of thought! 

Out of his reverie he started : 

‘Hola! Hola! la haut!’ The jovial trumpet blast of the 
Comte’s voice rang out just below his window. 

Ughtred, with his hands on the carved arm of his chair, in 
an arrested attitude of strained attention, every fibre stretched 
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to the issue of the moment, listened. The tones blared up 
again: ‘Halo, milor!’ And then came the stentforian laugh. 
‘ Palsambleu, he sleeps, he still sleeps—I wager those are 
sweet dreams! ’ 

Vaucelin’s thin mirth joined in and ascended ; and then the 
house engulfed them into silence. 

Ughtred’s nerves, stretched to snapping point, suddenly 
relaxed : he dropped back in his chair. 

‘I dreamed it,’ he said to himself, and was shaken by a 
laugh that quickly died under a returning wave of disgust and 
anger. All the emotions that had had their sway upon him 
from the previous night; all this long communing with himself 
before the shrine of death, had never been warranted—tridicule 
upon ridicule! There was a happy family party down there. 
They had all prayed together with placid souls and now were 
ready to enjoy the breaking of their fast with the appetite 
fostered by unruffled serenity and clear conscience... If 
he was not a dupe—why then, he was a fool. Aye, he was 
both! 

He rose, entering into a new mood of cold determination. 
Time to have done with it! He must join the party below, face 
with what grace he might, for yet another hour or so, his host’s 
good fellowship, Solange’s impertinent acumen, Vaucelin’s 
doubting eye and Comtesse Aglaé’s—no, it was impossible to 
forecast how she would look or speak when he announced his 
immediate departure. Odious moments he would have to 
endure, that was certain; but here was the end of it! 

Without giving himself time for further reflection, he hurried 
from his room and, guided by that voice which made the 
echoes of Overbecq resound, found the company grouped desul- 
torily in the hall round the stone table, on which was spread 
the usual light repast of coffee and tartines. 

Comte Annibal, standing with his legs wide apart and tilting 
a huge cup to his lips—everything about the man seemed of 
gargantuan proportions—hailed his guest over its rim; and the 
jovial note that had brought such stupendous reaction to the 
young man’s mind but a few moments ago rang disagreeably 
in his ear. 

The froth of his café au lait was hanging about the long 
ends of his moustache as the Comte thrust out his hand. But 
as Ughtred laid his own cold fingers into it, he thought that 
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his host’s eyes under the bushy brows were hard; searching 
almost to menace. Those were surely the eyes he had seen 
last night ... ! Again doubt invaded him; and shame that 
he should have to doubt. 

The Comtesse Aglaé, a fairy web of lace over her head, was 
seated; her air was that of one a little weary and still wrapt 
in the pious essences of the morning act. She had for her 
guest, as with a supreme effort he forced himself to approach 
her, a languorous but friendly smile and a graciously extended 
hand. Her hand was warm, her eye was clear. Had he also 
dreamed the midnight music and their meeting? The feeling 
returned upon him that everything here was unreal, that he was 
a shadow moving in a dream. 

‘Have you forgotten your coffee also this morning?’ the 
fresh voice of Solange cried at his ear. 

She too had a veil of lace over her head: a black veil which 
flung the insolent vividness of her youth into almost startling 
relief. 

Vaucelin, standing beside her, munching bread and butter 
with obvious relish, cast a look from her to the Englishman, 
which, to the latter’s over-acute perceptions, said as clearly 
and irritatingly as speech: ‘ What do you say to that? Eh, 
what did I tell you? Is it possible not to be conquered?’ And 
immediately it appeared to Ughtred as if those little black eyes 
of the Frenchman were asking, with sudden suspicion: * Why 
are you not conquered? . . . There must be something beneath 
this! ’ 

As a matter of fact the poor gentleman was engaged in making 
the most commonplace remarks on the weather : 

‘ Devil of a weather! The glass is falling! ’ 

The Comte scoffed. He would not admit it. To-morrow 
they would have superb sunshine. They might trust him for 
that. Ventre Saint Gris! There was his hay! He laughed 
with a Jove-like assurance. Heaven would look after his hay. 
The Comte seemed determined to envisage the world in 
roseate colours this morning. Ughtred found himself wondering 
if the note was not forced. He glanced to see if there was still 
that Malatesta watchfulness in his host’s eyes; met those pale 
orbs full and instantly averted his own. 

How furtive that must have appeared! He felt his colour 
fluctuating and suddenly thought that everyone’s attention was 
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upon him. He stood wrapped in self-consciousness, out of all 
countenance, at loss for a natural word. 

‘ Sir Ughtred,’ said the Comtesse’s soft, indifferent voice : 
‘Your letters are on the table behind you.’ 

He turned with alacrity; then, ashamed of his awkward 
haste, forced himself to deliberation. As he took up his letters 
—there were three or four of them—he was interpellated by 
his host. The wrangle about the weather had continued. 

‘ And I say,’ Comte Annibal had just cried, in good humoured 
opposition to Vaucelin’s plaintiveness, ‘I say that we shall 
have a day of glory to-morrow. Eh, my young cavalier, shall 
we not do the morning gallop once again, to-morrow, while 
friend Vaucelin snores in his feathers? ’ 

Ughtred stared blankly in the direction of the voice; then 
he blurted out his prepared speech : 

‘Alas! I fear that will be impossible. Much to my regret, 
I am called away. The post has brought me a summons.’ 

‘But you haven’t even opened your letters! ’ cried Solange. 

Her tones rang as sharply and ruthlessly as the cut of a 
whip. There ensued a cold silence. The Comte broke it: 

‘The greatest regret will be ours,’ he said slowly. 

‘I am obliged to go home. I am exceedingly sorry—it is 
an unexpected summons.’ 

Ughtred spoke harshly, through the sheer effort to speak at 
all. He felt like a cur; and, in reaction against so ugly a 
sensation, jerked his head up and gazed defiantly at his host. 

‘You have, of course, very onerous duties in England,’ said 
the Comte, with perfect, yet frigid, courtesy. En grand seigneur, 
he chose to ignore any possible slight to himself and his 
house. Ughtred could hear Vaucelin, just behind his shoulder, 
very gently whistling to himself. Both the women were silent. 
Comte Annibal proceeded: ‘ You need only mention the hour, 
as you know, for the carriage to be placed at your disposal.’ 

It seemed to Ughtred almost impossible fo reconcile the 
personality, this new, imposing, glacial and terribly formal 
Comte Annibal with that of the jocose, noisy man he had known. 
But the eyes, he thought, now were like those of his vision; 
and, miserably, he told himself, he would have preferred to 
meet them across the measured distance behind a pistol than 
thus. 

‘How sad it is!’ cried the Comtesse, with a littlé laugh. 
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‘ Mon Dieu, and we had quite counted upon keeping you—had 
we not, my friend? ’ 

Rising, she came over to her husband and took his arm 
with an unwonted air of affection. Ughtred saw the locket 
swinging to stillness as she stood smiling at him, faintly mock- 
ing. He wondered if it was empty now. And suddenly he 
wondered again what relic it had held before the dried sprig of 
thyme. Her he could not look at boldly, fool and dupe indeed! 

‘ But it is not possible that you should be obliged to give 
up the beautiful journey to Greece,’ she proceeded. Her mien 
and fone of friendly indifference was complete. 

The young man’s self-mastery returned. 

‘It will depend on many things,’ he said. ‘I suppose,’ 
he went on, ‘ the truth is I should not have left my property 
so soon after coming into it. There are so many interests 
involved. .. .’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the Comte, with his freezing gravity, ‘no doubt 
the master’s eye is needed—especially at the beginning.’ 

So if went on, solemn building up on all sides of a lie 
palpable to all. 

‘ And what will you do about Blueberry? ’ 

It was Solange who cast the question at him; Solange with 
a scarlet face and eyes flashing under twitching brows. She 
saw no reason why she should pretend, and she was furious. 
She had the talent to hit him on the raw, he thought. 

‘Blueberry! ’ he stammered, miserably. 

Again his host’s hand was stretched out in magnanimous 
help : 

‘ But, if you will permit, we will keep Blueberry for you, and 
bring her over ourselves, with the other horses, in the autumn. 
Does that arrange you?’ And as Ughtred fell into confused 

‘thanks Comte Annibal added, with a just perceptible inclination 
of the head: ‘I am glad of it.’ 

‘With your permission, I will run down to the Post Office,’ 
said the guest, abruptly. | He could not endure the situa- 
tion a moment longer, and blindly made for the first issue. But 
even as he spoke he remembered that indeed he had an errand 
to fulfil. Involuntarily he raised a hand to press the letter in 
his breast pocket. : 

‘But we can send to the post for you,’ the host intervened 
with his inexorable civility. 
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‘It is very kind. But I must go myself. I had better write 
my telegram there and...’ He stumbled over his words; 
then, as he saw the Comte turning away from him, halted and 
shot a swift, meaning glance at the Comtesse, which she received 
without a shadow of response upon the faintly disdainful amuse- 
ment of her face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A SPIRITUAL VAMPIRE. 


‘Ser Maxwell,’ said Vaucelin, who had found this easy 
patronymic for the Englishman’s unpronounceable name: ‘ If 
you will allow me, I will accompany you to the village. I wish 
to stretch my legs,’ added the great Hellenist, with a child-like 
smile. 

Ughtred was physically incapable of another word of pre- 
tence; he moved in silence towards the door. Still with his 
whisper of a whistle, M. Vaucelin accompanied him. For some 
few furlongs they went dumbly side by side; across the moat 
bridge, out upon the long straight, poplar-bordered road dark 
underfoot from the rain. 

On the back of his exuberant, crisp white hair M. Vaucelin 
wore, what he fondly called, his petit chapeau anglais. This was 
mustard colour, of a kind of soft hairy felt, more like a jelly bag 
with a small rim than it is possible to conceive any human head- 
gear. He cast sidelong glances at the young man’s brooding 
face as he walked, taking three steps to two of his long strides. 
And the dreadful little whispered whistle became more and more 
audible. Ughtred was wondering how much longer he would be 
able to stand it, when it came to an abrupt stop; and, very 
genially, his companion addressed him : 

‘Do you know, my dear young colleague, that you have 
mortally offended our good host, behind there? When my old 
Annibal assumes what I call those airs of Grand Constable of 
France, I assure you if means that things are not marching 
right—but, there, not at all right! ’ 

“The Comte has had my reasons,’ answered Ughtred drily. 

He was not going to encourage interference on the part of a 
two days’ acquaintance. The Frenchman cast upon him a glance 
in which compassion and humour were subtly blended. 
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“Yes, yes,’ he said, ‘I heard you.’ The tail of his merry 
eye swept the parcel of letters which the Englishman held still 
unopened in his hand. ‘It was deplorable, mon cher.’ 

Ughtred halted on the brink of open anger ; thought better of 
it and merely hurried his pace, bringing himself well ahead of 
the other. But in a few moments Vaucelin was panting at his 
elbow : 

“Diantre, I do not want my legs stretched quite to that 
extent! A trifle slower, Ser Maxwell, if you don’t mind! ’ 

The road seemed to spread endlessly before them; but, with- 
out a rudeness of which he was incapable, Ughtred could not dis- 
engage himself from the undesired company. Nothing, how- 
ever, need force him to give any satisfaction to this apparently 
dauntless intruder on his privacy. He set his lips determinedly. 

“Madame la Comtesse made famous music this night—did 
she not? ’ Vaucelin went on. 

Again the Englishman’s stride took him, as if spurred, a leap 
beyond ; then the consciousness that this attempt at flight was a 
betrayal of himself, perchance of her, he slowed his pace and 
looked his interlocutor steadily in the face. 

‘Did you hear her music, then, Monsieur?’ he remarked, 
striving to appear indifferently conversational. 

‘ Sapristi,’ said Vaucelin, ‘am I not on your corridor?’ 
His intonation was jocose, might almost have accompanied a 
nudge in the ribs; but the listener was vaguely aware of an 
underlying purpose which was not jocular, but very grave. 

“Here we come to the village,’ cried Ughtred, relieved. 
‘Shall I precede you and carry out my business? Otherwise I 
fear I may keep you waiting.’ 

‘You have such devilishly long legs,’ sighed the rotund 
gentleman, glancing down at his own, ‘ go, go then. It will, as 
you say, be best.’ 

His good nature was unimpaired. Yet Ughtred, hastening 
from him at a tremendous swing, could not persuade himself 
that the danger was past. 

‘But I shall start him on Plotinus,’ he vowed savagely to 
himself. ‘ And if I let him get a word in——!’ 

He reached the little bureau de poste in considerable heat. 
both of body and mind; dropped into the box the letter that had 
lain heavy in his pocket during all the uncomfortable walk, and. 
drawing a long breath of relief, entered the office to send off a 
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couple of telegrams to Honor Maxwell announcing his sudden 
return. 

He was standing in the doorway, facing the cobbled street, 
reading at last his morning’s neglected correspondence, when 
his tormentor rejoined him. The black eyes had an aggressive 
sparkle, as they rested on him. 

‘I trust the summons is not of an alarming nature?’ 

Ughtred drove the crushed sheet in his hand back to the 
side pocket of his Norfolk jacket. It was from his bailiff: 
‘ All is doing very satisfactorily here, I am pleased to inform 
you.’ Two bills for books, and an appeal from the blatant Vicar 
on behalf of a new stove had completed the morning courier. 
The situation might have struck him as humorous; but he 
wheeled flaring : 

‘It is conceivable, is it not, that I might have received com- 
munications last night? ’ 

‘But, of course!’ said Vaucelin, soothingly. ‘It is quite 
conceivable—even obvious! ’ 

Ughtred shot a hasty glance at him. What did the fellow 
mean? Vaucelin was picking his steps along the rough stones, 
with a cheerful countenance. They seemed desperately far 
from Plotinus. But the young man made an effort to bring him 
in. 

‘I am sorry,’ he said, as they left the village behind and 
entered again upon the desolate, poplar-bordered, empty road, 
‘I am sorry that I shall have to give up, for a month or two at 
least, my Grecian journey. L’homme propose——’ He was 
trying to speak with lightness, but broke off, discountenanced, 
for the other had halted and laid a gently compelling hand upon 
his arm : 

*That’s just it.’ All the jocularity had gone out of the high- 


pitched lisping tones. ‘A man make his plans... and a 
woman undoes them.’ 
“M. Vaucelin... !’ cried Ughtred. Then he stopped 


short. Again he was giving himself away, hopelessly. He 
glanced down at the plump pointed fingers resting on his sleeve, 
at their long manicured nails, and moved from the touch. After 
that, there was nothing left to him but to curb his irritation 
as best he might and listen. He had himself provided the 
opening which the other had been feeling for. 

Vaucelin was indeed fairly started. 
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‘Oh, I donot blame you! You are singularly right in taking 
flight—singularly right! Ser Maxwell—I do not say that you 
might not have managed it with a little more consideration for 
our good Annibal. He is seriously offuscated, is Annibal! And 
I would not say that he might not begin to have his suspicions 
next—Ah, then gare! Look out! Oh, it would be no use 
running away then; he would follow you to Kamtschatka. 
Fortunately, he is all on another tack! But, oh, my young 
friend, where are your eyes! How is it possible to prefer in this 
way artifice to nature, fadedness to youth, all this trickery to——’ 

‘I don’t in the least know what you mean,’ said Ughtred. 

It was a feeble barrier, and his companion hopped tranquilly 
over it. 

‘You cannot say less, of course. But, between us two—no, 
say nothing, say nothing! I have a sympathy for you, I have an 
interest in you. Are we not brother workers in the same beauti- 
ful field?’ (At this Ughtred knew he had a horrid smile of 
sarcasm ; and withal had the grace to be glad that his companion 
failed to see it.) ‘You are young, you are young. You are no 
match for a coquetry so consummate, for an art so exquisite. 
I will grant you it is exquisite. But where does it lead you? 
You have not the least idea. Listen, my excellent young friend, 
I will give you a simile from our own beloved classics. You 
know the agreeable myth by which Artemis, Semele, Phoebe, by 
whatever name you may prefer to name her, can indulge herself 
in all her little diversions without being a whit the worse for it. 
The goddess has the privilege of eternal virginity. No—don’t 
speak, I am just finishing. Here is one who, in the same 
manner, demands all and gives nothing. It is the object of her 
life to kindle as many splendid fires as she may—she just likes 
warming herself by them. Cela l’amuse, voyez-vous. That’s her 
vocation. That’sher life. C’est une raffinée. But if you think 
that she will as much as scorch the hem of her garment. . . . ! 
No, no, she will watch you consume to ashes first! Ah, diable, 
diable! Have I not seen her at it enough? In every colour, 
in every tone and key you can imagine. C’est une raffinée—une 
jongleuse d’honneur—an exquisite, a juggler with men’s honour. 
But trust her for looking after her own! She freely allows her- 
self the pleasure of a compromising situation, but she will not 
give you . . . that!’ He snapped his long nail. ‘Ah, when 
T heard her music last night, I said to myself : ‘‘ Good, we are at 
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it again! ’’—and I rolled over into my pillows that I might hear 
no more of it! ’ 

Ughtred drew a quick breath. The horrible temptation to 
ask! ‘Did you also hear the Comte follow us?’ happily died 
in unformed words upon his lips. 

‘ And did I not know ’—the other was pursuing,—‘ know only 
too well, what was passing! What did you bring out of that 
midnight rencontre, my young friend? The touch of her little 
finger?—No, not even so much! A look? Un long regard ?— 
Ah diable, diable! I see it from here. . . . You knelt before 
her, and you made eyes at her—like a young calf! Ah, le beau 
plaisir! Try to grasp that woman... what do you get? 
Moonshine—moonshine! The peach seems to dangle within 
reach, you want to bite the phantom fruit, and what do you gain? 
Emptiness! Trouble, distress—disgust! She’s a spiritual vam- 
pire, I tell you. That’s what she is. She will draw all your 
energies from you, consume you in waste desires, sicken you of 
wholesome life. Ce pauvre Antoine—you have heard of Antony? 
Un gaillard, with a strength! Well, he died of it. Itis as I tell 
you. Jl en est mort. And Annibal mourning him like a young 
brother! It is enough to make one laugh... or weep. 
Annibal’s is the heart of a child, do you know that? And the 
absurdity is that the only man of them all he bethinks himself to 
be jealous of is the one she herself hates! You saw that fellow, 
Braye-Flesselles, yesterday. She played, a summer or two ago, 
her usual game upon him, in an idle fortnight; and very quickly 
she found out her mistake. Eh, eh, he did not see things in the 
ethereal light, that one—oh, but there, not at all! She was 
unlucky, in his case. How he would have tamed her! I could 
almost regret it! ’ 

‘Oh, for heaven’s sake!’ ejaculated Ughtred, and was 
startled himself by the anguish and fury expressed in the outcry. 

Vaucelin, who had been pacing gently onward, stopped a 
third time and looked at his comrade with kind eyes. 

‘That hits you hard, my young friend. Here you are all 
white and undone! I tell you it is for your own sake I speak. 
It is a matter of humanity to warn you. Come! in three words 
and here you have her. C'est une mangeuse d’dmes, yes, that 
is it, a devourer of souls! And I tell you,’ cried M. Vaucelin, 
suddenly bursting, after the manner of his race, into a violent 
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excitement : ‘It would be fifty times better for every one if she 
were a simple, every-day wanton! ’ 

He tore the jelly bag from his head and flung it on the 
ground. 

Ughtred stared at him a second, breathlessly searching in the 
whirl of his mind for something final and infinitely scathing. 
But, on the second thought, he closed his lips into a bar of 
silence; and, turning, strode away at last from the Frenchman 
with the utmost speed of which his long legs were capable with- 
out the indignity of running. Mopping his brow, Vaucelin 
looked after him. 

‘Impossible race, these English! ’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, and philosophically picked up 
his petit chapeau anglais, knocked the mud of the road off it, and 
replaced it on the back of his head. Then, tranquilly, at his 
own short paces, proceeded on his way. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FLIGHT. 


The tumult in Ughtred’s mind prevented his forming any 
conclusion upon his companion’s extraordinary harangue. The 
attempt of the good-natured busybody was attended with the 
usual result in so far that, if the young man’s unacknowledged 
feelings towards his hostess had undergone a revulsion by reason 
of the events of the night, they now returned to the shaken 
allegiance with increased intensity. 

Like to the pagan of old, who, more than half convinced of 
the folly of his own idolatry, might yet have felt forgotten fires 
revive within him when sacrilegious hands would cast from its 
shrine the lovely image of a once-worshipped goddess, Ughtred 
was ablaze against the blasphemy that had assailed his ideal. 

What could they know of her, those coarse natures which 
surrounded her? And then, suddenly, his heart leaped to the 
memory of the tribute (in sooth unconsciously rendered!) ‘ Tf 
you think that she will as much as scorch the hem of her 
garment!’ The physical spasm of joy which here seized him, 
gave way quickly to a flash-like understanding of its meaning. 
So, he had come to this! 
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He halted by the bridge, struck by shame. Still potent in 
him was a fastidiousness of spiritual impression akin to that of 
a woman’s bodily daintiness. It seemed to him that his mind 
was sullied by these unworthy emotions. He yearned, passion- 
ately, to find in himself again that higher nature, ‘the Greek 
measure’ to which excess was blemish; and the desire of the 
night returned to him—to be back in England, in solitude! 

Once more he hurried towards the Castle; but as he crossed 
the cour d’honneur repugnance seized him. He did not want to 
be brought yet into contact with any of the household. He felt 
that discomposure was observable in his countenance. ‘ You are 
all white and undone,’ had said Vaucelin. He wanted a little 
while longer for self-communing—for self-mastering especially. 

He paused, hesitating. The Gothic door of the hall was 
ajar; he had a glimpse of Solange’s white dress in the inner room 
on the right, and upon a quick impulse bent to the left and 
directed his steps to the chapel. Pushing the heavy leathern 
hangings he looked in. As he expected, it was empty. 

Gladly he passed into the silence, the darkness, the coolness, 
and sat down on the first bench. The building consisted only 
of a nave with little chapels down one side, and was of a severe, 
very early style. He had visited it before, but perfunctorily ; 
now he found a certain pleasure, a relief from the long tension 
of his feelings, in letting the simple wonder of the place grow 
upon him without effort of his own. 

So old, so old, so charged with memories! The windows 
‘Like those of Sainte Gudule ’—truly they held colours, rich, 
dark like the glow in the heart of jewels, such as the world has 
lost the art of capturing. There were hues too of missal-like 
illumination hanging still about the carved wood of pulpit and 
screen round some of the old stone tombs. They stole upon him 
out of the dimness. The side chapels seemed to be devoted to 
the tombs of the Braye family. In the one nearest, a square 
monument of high antiquity held the central place. It was 
turned lengthway towards him and he could descry, from the 
hands folded prayerfully in their gauntlets to the pointed up- 
turned sollerets, the long figure of a knight that lay stretched 
upon it, stiffly, yet so peacefully, at rest. The face under the 
tacinet though worn by time, conserved something virile and 
fierce in its archaically hewn features. 

With eyes growing more accustomed to the half-obscurity, 
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See 


———— ——— 
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Ughtred began idly to trace out the inscription on the long stone 
panel : 


Moult puissant, moult vaillant Seigneur haut-voué Gontran-Marie, Comte 
de Braye en Brabant, Comte de Beaureing en Lorraine, Beron de . 


Shadows in a place of shadows! 

And now, in this musing mood, a sense of the antiquity and 
pride of the race came over him; and with it a strong, unwilling 
pity for the childless man who felt his childlessness so bitterly. 

Moult vaillant . . . moult puissant, he too—Comte Annibal 
—was all that! ‘What would they write on his tomb,’ Ughtred 
wondered, ‘when he came to lay his great frame among his 
ancestors? ’ 

In the train of this reflection, the old turmoil, for a moment 
lulled, began to wake again. He had offended one who meant 
so well by him. At the least he had done that. Their hands 
would meet at the speeding of the guest. He would have 
to endure it. . . . He looked at the tomb again, and once more 
the impression repeated itself : Shadows in a place of shadows !— 
Were men and women more? The stone and the intention that 
had shaped it had retained existence, while the fleeting show of 
passion that spelt life painted itself, glowed and vanished, like 
lantern pictures on a wall. To the solitary student past splen- 
dours, past entities, had ever been warmly living; now, mixing 
with men and women, he could find no reality—all was as the 
shadow of a dream. 


It was not till late in the afternoon that he was able to depart. 
He had missed the morning ‘correspondence.’ So they had one 
more meal in common, during which Comte Annibal maintained 
the attitude of ponderous and frigid attentiveness which para- 
lysed his guest into similarly stilted response. Ughtred pre- 
texted the necessities of packing for an early withdrawal to his 
room, and came down only in time for the farewell. With a dull 
ache at his heart he contrasted this ordeal with the tenderly 
emotional moments of his departure from Crossforth. How 
much nearer he had been to the Comtesse Aglaé when they scarce 
demanded of each other as much as a touching of hands! 

She gave him her hand now with a gay cordiality that was 
infinitely stinging. He was even glad to turn from that 
meaningless goodbye to Comte Annibal’s ‘ great Constable ’ air, 
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and the deadly reproach it conveyed. He looked round vaguely, 
then, beyond Vaucelin. 

‘ Ah, it is true,’ cried the other, with his talent for inoppor- 
tune interference. ‘Mademoiselle Solange is not here—you 
cannot possibly depart without bidding au revoir to Mademoiselle 
Solange!’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Comtesse Aglaé, and passed her hand 
through her husband’s arm. ‘She went to Benediction, but 
surely that must be over.’ 

Vaucelin, upon this hint, was already outside the hall door, 
scanning the cour d’honneur. 

‘En effet—Behold, she is even now coming out through the 
porch. Hurry, hurry, my young friend—you can make your 
little adieux to Mademoiselle Niké without interruption.’ 

Turning, as he spoke, he took Ughtred by the elbow and pro- 
pelled him forward ; the young man had no choice but to put the 
best grace he could into his compliance. Yet his inward reluc- 
tances were increased by a vague sense that silent forces were 
still pushing him into an equivocal position: the eagerness in 
the Comtesse’s voice, the perceptible lifting of some of the gloom 
on her husband’s countenance, the meaning grip with which 
Vaucelin seized his arm—all were tokens, slight no doubt, but, 
to his sensitive apprehension, unmistakable. 

He slipped by Gingére, champing and stamping in the high 
dogeart that awaited him, and went quickly across the court- 
yard towards the Chapel. 

At sight of him the girl stood still in the porch. He came 
close to her before speaking and then said abruptly : 

‘It is good-bye.’ 

’ He looked at her steadily as he spoke—just because it was 
an effort to do so; and, with an odd irritation that had a sting of 
self-reproach, saw that there were tear-stains about her bright 
eyes ; that her lips, redder and fuller than usual, trembled a little. 
But she kept her chin high and met his glance, as if daring him 
to notice these marks of weakness. 

For the first time she struck him in a new aspect. It was 
no longer the type of devastating womanhood, of the forestaller, 
of the accaparante threatening his manhood. By a swift 
reversal of impressions, he realised that, though she had just 
shed tears because of him, yet she was holding herself voluntarily 
aloof from him. Something fiercely virginal emanated from her. 
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He knew that she would have fled or fought to keep man as 
captor from her. And all about her hung the breath of the 
incense. It seemed to envelop her and emphasise oddly that 
new vestal air. 

‘I’ve been to Salute,’ she said, in her audacious English, 
speaking, it was quite clear to him, not because she wished to 
be conversational, but lest he should guess how difficult 
conversation was. There was an air now as of the young 
soldier about her, he thought, whimsically. 

He took her hand, which she did not offer, and cudgelled his 
brain for words that would not come. He could only say, after a 
pause of unconscious length : 

‘ Good-bye, again.’ 

Her eyes, wide open in the effort to hide that they had wept, 
remained fixed upon him defying, repelling; yet with a kind of 
piteousness, full of the incomprehensible things which her lips, 
tightly compressed, refused to speak. Vaguely he felt that this 
young girl’s soul was a mystery deeper perhaps than that of the 
woman who engrossed his thoughts. As he left her he knew that 
her look followed him. He seemed to be carrying away with 
him some of the incense fragrance about her. While he was 
crossing the courtyard, acutely conscious too of the three that 
were watching him from the main door, he heard Comte 
Annibal’s laugh break out, evidently in response to some 
witticism of Vaucelin’s. Whatever it might have referred to, it 
put the big man into sudden and unexpected good-humour and it 
was with recovered geniality that he finally shook hands with his 
guest. And as Gingére swung away, at an alarming pace, 
Ughtred, with his over-stimulated perceptiveness, was quite 
aware that, through some sly manceuvring of Vaucelin’s, he had 
become, once again, the bashful suitor in the Comte’s guileless 
eyes. The jocular send-off could have no other meaning : 

‘Hé, we shall soon meet again, do not let us be tragic!— 
Au revoir, au revoir!’ 

He had plenty of food for unpleasant reflections, as Gingére’s 
long trot carried, him over the straight white road; but, oddly 
enough, through: ull the trouble of brain and heart, the fragrance 
of the Chapel incense seemed to cling about him, stronger than 
the haunting redolence of the moat or the steam of the canal 


waters that lay twice across his road. 
(T'o be continued.) 








